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DEDICATION. 


Tus book is offered to British Co-operators as a 
slight expression of my thanks for the kindness 
and hospitality shown me on many occasions, 
and especially during the time when I was 
privileged, as a student in the Co-operative 
College, to make the closer acquaintance of 
Britain's great Co-operative Movement. 


AXEL GJORES. 
Stockholm, July, 1927. 
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of other work compelled him to confine his attention very largely to the Retail 
Movement; Chapters X. and XI. are added by the translator as illustrative of other 
phases of Swedish Co-operation, Any opinions expressed in these later chapters are 


those of the writer whose name stands at the head of the chapter. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


K.F. =Kooperativa Foérbundet, of the Co-operative Union, which 
in Sweden is also the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


K.F.S. =Konsumtionsféreningen Stockholm, or the Stockholm 
Association of Consumers, i.e., Stockholm Co-operative Society. 


S.H.F. =Svenska Hushallsféreningen, or Infirmary for weak and 
ailing societies, which nurses them back to health and vigour. 
Founded and financed by K.F. and the larger retail societies. 


N.A.=Nordisk Andelsforbund, or Scandinavian Wholesale Society, 


a small scale International Wholesale, founded and maintained 
by the Wholesales of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 


EQUIVALENTS. 


— 


Krona =100 Ore =13-2 pence, or £1 =18-16 kronor at par, at which 
point approximately exchange stands in July, 1927. 


_ 


Kilogram (kg.) =2-2 English Ibs. 


ot 


Swedish ton =1,000 kg. =0-985 English tons. 


_ 


Swedish mile =10 kilometer (km.)=6:2 English miles. 


—_ 


meter =3} it. 


—_ 


Hektar =2-47 acres. 


— 


liter =1} pints. 


Temperature is measured by the Centigrad (Celsius) thermometer, 
a Swedish invention, on which the range of 32 F. (freezing point) 
to 212 F. (boiling point) is graded 0 C. to 100 C, 


N.B.—Any conversions into British currency or measure in the text of the book are 
approximate only, and in the case of money, are, unless otherwise stated, at 
par. 


TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE columns of our daily Press bear increasing witness to 
the progress of Sweden into front rank among the nations. 
In the 1927 amateur athletic championships at Stamford 
Bridge three firsts went to Sweden, as many as to Germany 
with ten times her population, and half as many as to the 
home country. Physical efficiency has long been cultivated 
for its own sake ; now it is being sought as the necessary 
basis for mental and even moral improvement, and therefore 
for saner world outlook. 

In the newspaper reporting these successes appeared 
also a recommendation to take Stockholm as a model for 
a method much needed by us for linking up taxi and telephone 
services. Commercially and socially also Sweden keeps in 
the van. 

Surprising numbers now of world conferences find profit 
in holding their meetings in Sweden. The International 
Chamber of Commerce is the latest, assembling there in 
1927, to be followed in a few weeks by the International 
Co-operative Congress. In connection with the former an 
old story is going once more the rounds of the Press about 
the ‘‘ Bath Maids” of Sweden, referring to a bath practice 
rather confusing to the stolid Briton but indicative of the 
national determination to retain customs worth conserving, 
despite the amusement of the foreigner. 

This book carries on the tale of progress. In the 
co-operative world, too, Sweden has come rapidly to the 
fore. Release from the continual menace of Old Russia, 
war prosperity, and good government have helped—Co-opera- 
tion flourishes where the worker can afford decent living—but 
even more important factors have been the national character, 
the ability to assimilate the lessons of failure, readiness to 
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change and adapt when required, concentration on a feasible 
programme and its thorough exploitation, the spirit of 
discipline, and youth at the helm. 

The author, Axel Gjéres, is typical of the leader that 
Swedish Co-operation is discovering and employing. He 
graduated from a country ironworks into and up through 
the co-operative service. Nothing more impresses the outside 
observer of Swedish Co-operation than the ability and zeal 
and miscellaneous accomplishments of the men in charge 
and office: Axel Gjéres, the pressman propagandist, to 
whom the Swedish co-operative press is testimony enough ; 
Albin Johannson, the shrewd swift man of business; Anders 
Hedberg, the brilliant controversial theorist ; Anders Orne, 
the student and philosopher; Karl Petander, analyst and 
prophet ; and many more I could name whom I know less 
well but whose handiwork is plainly traceable in the splendid 
edifice of Swedish Co-operation. 

From the last-named I take a fine thought of the Swedish 
historian and essayist, Geijer, in 1856, which may well be 
inscribed upon our banners: ‘No one is free alone; there 
must be another.” 

The same author, Karl Petander, describes a recent 
co-operative farming experiment at Jakobsberg, in his 
own neighbourhood, which is touchingly reminiscent of 
many similar ill-fated but yet not quite profitless attempts 
in our country. No one who really tries ever totally fails. 

When the latest German writer on the Co-operative 
Movement, Kulemann, dismisses Sweden in a page and a half 
out of more than six hundred pages on the subject and, 
writing in 1925, adds that Co-operation in that country is 
weak and undeveloped, the need for such a book as this 
is very evident. On the credit and productive sides of 
Co-operation this statement contains some truth. The 
usurer seems less common, mortgage societies, under some 
measure of State control,” providing easy loans on land. 
Producer Co-operation has been the victim, as so often 
before and elsewhere, of impromptu organisation, and of 
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the lack of the unifying common motive that supports 
Consumer Co-operation. 

But of the latter the statement is far from true. 
The average purchases per member per week of all the 
societies affiliated to K.F.—the Swedish Co-operative Union 
and Wholesale combined—amount to 16s. 7d.; and many 
societies carry little beyond grocery and provisions, Stock- 
holm, for example, whose weekly average is 18s. 6d. 
Kiruna, up in the Arctic circle, runs to 28s. 7d. The 
Consumer Co-operative Movement may be young in Sweden, 
but is certainly sturdy and well-grown for its years, and 
gives promise of early and lusty maturity. 

British interest in Swedish Co-operation is more than 
merely fraternal. Her first co-operative writer bore the 
good Scots name of Hamilton, reminder in itself of ancient 
national friendships. Swedish rye biscuit, spisbréd, is 
rapidly finding favour on our table, another co-operative 
opportunity lost. And the recent surrender of our largest 
match firm to the Swedish Match Trust reminds us that 
there are still many scalps for K.F. and ourselves to add to 
our belts. This newest development may speed up the 
laggards to follow in the footsteps of the Scandinavian 
Wholesale and set up a real International Co-operative 
Wholesale, which alone can hope to meet the trusts of 
to-day on anything like equal terms. Or we may realise 
the suggestion of Karl Petander that the Nordic peoples 
are the natural and destined co-operative pioneers. 

The book is an excellent summary of ,Sweden’s substantial 
and, in many respects, original contribution to the real amity 
and comity of nations—the Co-operative Movement—and 
goes far to justify the prophecy of that gallant figure of her 
heroic co-operative age, Martin Sundell, who foretold in the 
struggling and uncertain infancy of Swedish Co-operation that 
his native Sweden would yet shine forth resplendent as one of 
the Morning Lands of Co-operation. Pte) 
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CHAPTER I. 
National Conditions and Development. 


LTHOUGH, for a world movement, Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion shows a striking uniformity of principle and 
organisation—a result of the underlying interest of consumers 
in the best possible fulfilment of their needs, which is its 
ultimate definite driving force—we can yet discern a distinct 
difference in its development nationally. 

So much is to be expected. A movement that is so 
pre-eminently a people’s movement cannot avoid, within 
the limits imposed by the problems it attacks, being charged 
with the special and peculiar modes of life that distinguish 
one nationality from another. The economic conditions of 
man’s life, the social system under which he lives, the degree 
of civilisation and refinement, traditions, and that intangible 
something we call national temperament, all impress upon 
the organisation and its forms their own peculiar characteris- 
tics and serve to establish these as more or less special and 
particular to that country. 

The student of the Co-operation of another nation must 
find some uncertainty and difficulty in rightly understanding 
its various features. Lacking knowledge of its national 
foundations, and strange to the springs of national aspiration 
and national culture welling up therefrom, he fails to gather 
any intimate appreciation of the life of the Movement. And 
he who would describe the Co-operation of his own country 
for the benefit of co-operators in other lands, labours also 
under serious disadvantage. Himself part and parcel of 
his own people, inured in their customs and conditions, he 
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is seldom able to appraise the facts around him as from the 
outside; “to see oorsels as ithers see us” is a rare gift. 
So, however he may strive to prevent, there will something 
remain vague and doubtful to his foreign reader. This may 
be unfortunate, but the risk must be assumed by both author 
and reader, consoling themselves with the recollection that 
the unanswered question is not without its value intellectually. 

We shall begin with certain physical facts of the environ- 
ment in which Swedish Co-operation operates, and which 
have influenced its development. While the country is 
very extensive, the Swedish people themselves are not very 
numerous. South to north, Sweden runs 944 miles (or as 
far, in a straight line, as from Glasgow to the nearest coast 
of Finland, or from London to Naples); east to west at the 
widest part measures 300 miles, and the total area is no less 
than 173,035 square miles, somewhat smaller than France 
or Germany, but almost half as large again (42 per cent.) as 
the British Isles. All this territory carries a population of 
only 6,000,000. Here we have at once one of the most 
characteristic features of Swedish life; the tremendous 
distances and the sparseness of the population. On an 
average there are to every square mile only 35 inhabitants ; 
except for Finland and Norway this is the smallest density 
of population in Europe. 

While this average, of course, does not precisely reflect 
the distribution of inhabitants over the country—approx- 
mately one-third reside in towns and urban areas—none 
the less it indicates the meagre density of Sweden’s population. 
What this has meant to Co-operation will appear as we 
proceed. The pioneers of Co-operation in Sweden have 
always reaJised that co-operative effort in a country like 
theirs must be prepared for unusual difficulty, and that the 
local units comprising the Movement must needs be especially 
small. 

What resources then have this people at their disposal, 
and what forms does their economic life assume ? 

Let us try to answer the latter question first, since it 
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is of prime importance to a true understanding of the origin 
and growth of Swedish Co-operation. 

_ However readily we may persuade ourselves that the 
world is ruled by ideas, and that we shape its course according 
to our aspirations and ideals, the coarse and§brutal fact 
remains that the ordering of our material life is the final 
arbiter and dictator of our efforts. Were this otherwise, 
the world should have seen co-operative activity arise and 
extend far back in the past, for the ideas we call Co-operation 
are, in their elements, as old as civilisation itself. Not until 
the irruption of modern industrial life through the victory 
of the division of labour in its widest sense did Consumers’ 
Co-operation become possible with firm foothold:and oppor- 
tunity of development. Only thus can we explain why 
co-operative effort should have begun at practically the 
same stage in the principal European countries, and only 
by bearing this fact in mind can we account for the different 
dates that chronicle the birth of national co-operative 
movements. The nations that led the way in the economic 
revolution have also been the pioneers of Consumers’ 
Co-operation, while those among whom the older systems of 
production lingered were able only later to show a co-operative 
movement taking root. 

The transformation that began in England before the 
close of the 18th century, and which in a few decades 
converted that country into a modern economic state, did 
not reach Sweden until about the middle of the 19th century, 
and made no impression of a social character worth noticing 
until towards the end of the century. 

There had existed for generations in Sweden an iron 
industry, due partly to her fields of excellent ore, partly to 
the bounteous supplies of wood fuel available in her extensive 
forests. 

But the development of this industry, confined to a 
small area in the Swedish midlands, was arrested and its 
expansion hampered by the application of coal fuel to iron 
production, a disadvantage to Sweden which deprived its 
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industrial progress of the impetus that changing conditions 
would otherwise have provided. For ages the country was 
therefore almost entirely agricultural. A hundred years ago 
more than 82 per cent of her population subsisted on 
agriculture and its dependent occupations, and as late as 
1870 the agricultural population constituted 72 per cent. 
of the whole. In the interval the stream of progress has 
veered. The forests, covering more than half the surface 
of the country, which hitherto had been used only for fuel 
and for building material, from 1860 were submitted to 
industrial exploitation. At the estuaries of all the northern 
rivers saw mills were erected whose products became exports 
of rapidly increasing value. 

Railway building also began whereby the various districts 
of the country, till now severely isolated, were brought into 
touch with each other. 

The relics of the Guild period, which still encumbered 
legislation, disappeared when more modern principles found 
recognition in the trading relations of Sweden with other 
countries; in short, modern economic tendencies and ideas 
won acceptance in many directions. 

Labour, which till now almost exclusively had gained 
its scant living by agriculture conducted on ancient methods, 
was attracted to industry, transport, and trade. Whereas 
in 1870 only one-seventh of the population were engaged 
in industry, by the end of the century that proportion had 
increased to one-fourth, and in 1920 the industrial population 
was 35 per cent. of the whole. At the same time the number 
employed in trade and on communications amounted to 
15 per cent. The agricultural population—which with the 
increase in population generally, from 3,500,000 in 1850 to 
6,100,000 to-day, has been the reservoir from which the 
human labour power for the country’s industrial expansion 
has flowed—has gradually receded in relative importance, 
and in 1920 included only 44 per cent. of the nation’s total. 
Although agriculture therefore employs both absolutely and 
relatively a smaller number of human units than before, 
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still, by adoption of new methods and by adaptation to 
modern economic conditions, farming has increased its output 
very considerably. 

This short sketch, intended not to give any complete 
picture of the economic development of Sweden, but merely 
to illustrate certain features that stand in close relation to 
our subject, will, we hope, have made clear that the processes 
which transformed the industrial life of western Europe 
took shape much later in Sweden than in Britain or on the 
continent. The emergence of a consumer interest in the 
sense of modern economics, which was one of the most 
important results of the progressive division and specialisation 
of labour, in that thereby was created a firm foundation for 
the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, came to pass therefore 
comparatively late. 

The narrative has also shown that the economic revolution 
which burst upon Great Britain with tempest violence and 
which, even on the continent, advanced at a pace that sorely 
inconvenienced large masses of the: population, in our 
country moved much more leisurely, and so did not evoke 
the social convulsions that other countries suffered. Thus, 
Swedish Co-operation has never been suffused with the 
Utopian hue, legacy of the spirit of revolt, which in rich 
measure characterised British Co-operation in its earlier 
stages, and even though Co-operation in Sweden is an 
expression of the need of the economically weaker consumers 
to improve their position, yet it has not been forced by the 
poverty and despair that urged the first British co-operators. 


CHAPTER II. 


Consumer Co-operative Beginnings and 
Struggles. 


ITH 1860 the Swedish community entered on a critical 
period, when in many directions a transition and 
accommodation to modern economic and industrial con- 
ditions began to be apparent. In the succeeding ten years 
were made the earliest attempts at a real co-operative 
movement. Already there had been several sporadic efforts, 
and developments in Great Britain and in France were 
followed with keen interest by alert observers in Sweden. 
In this connection we may remark that the word 
“co-operation ”’ itself, as a name for a form of economic 
activity, appears in the Swedish language as early as 1825. 
The eminent writer and historian, Erik Gustaf Geijer, who 
had travelled in England in 1809-10, and had all his life 
been an eager student of social conditions and events in that 
pioneer land of industrialism, introduced the word into 
Sweden. In 1825 he penned the notable reflection that 
“Co-operation is a new social movement provoked by necessity 
in the present wilderness of civilisation.”’ 

The Producer Co-operative Movement that blazed up in 
France following 1848 also excited interest among the Swedish 
people, as two productive societies, one a printing society, 
the other a tailors’ association, both short-lived, gave proof. 

Similar attention was given in Sweden to the efforts of 
the Christian Socialists to transplant the French producer 
society in the form of “self-governing workshops.” Miss 
Frederika Bremer, prior to Strindberg the only Swedish 
writer of European repute, held close communication with 
I’. D. Maurice and Kingsley and, through their good offices, 
visited several of the producer co-operative associations in 
London in 1851, and wrote descriptions thereof which were 
published in the leading Swedish Liberal newspapers of the 
day, and also in book form in no less than seven languages. 
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The interest in Co-operation evinced in this period was 
literary rather than practical, and was a reflex of British 
and French tendencies and, like these, inclined to Producer 
Co-operation. Of much more significance is a co-operative 
creation from 1850, of purely local importance certainly, 
but remarkable in that its initiators were utterly ignorant 
of any foreign example. _ 

In the little village of Orsundsbro the peasants in that 
year started a society for the purchase of certain necessities 
and also of agricultural requirements. 

As in a modern co-operative, the members had to subscribe 
share capital, of approximately {1 10s. each. In accordance 
with the Swedish law of that time, which still retained vestiges 
of Guild influence and inspiration, the members could not 
run an open shop but must order goods in advance and fetch 
them personally immediately on their arrival. Orders were 
given only twice a year, and we are intrigued to read in the 
rules that notice of where members were to hand in their 
orders was to be announced from the pulpit of the local church. 
There, too, information was given when the goods had come 
and when they had to be removed. No surplus was budgeted 
other than share interest not exceeding 6 per cent.; no 
thought was given to any further dividend. 

This society existed quite a number of years, and grew 
in time to fair dimensions, possessing its own barges for 
freighting in its supplies and for transport of such agricultural 
produce as the members themselves prepared. 

The society had, however, no significance whatever for 
the development of co-operative activity in the country ; 
still it deserves mention as affording a new and irrefutable 
proof that the efforts of the poorer classes to improve their 
economic and social position run instinctively in co-operative 
channels, even though the idea of Co-operation is all unknown. 

Co-operative activity on a larger scale begins to appear 
in Sweden round about 1865. At this time Co-operation 
and co-operative ideas found several very capable advocates, 
notably G. K. Hamilton, university professor of economics ; 
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C. E. Ljungberg, a lawyer of good standing; and Axel 
Krook, then a clever Liberal journalist, who was present 
at the British Co-operative Congress in 1869. These three 
were acquainted with the co-operative efforts, even then 
successful, in Great Britain, but this knowledge had not been 
obtained at first hand. Instead they were strongly influenced 
by the great German pioneer, Schultze Delitzsch. Just as 
he had seen in Co-operation principally a means of improving 
the position of the artisan in his struggle against the 
conquering and usurping Big Industry, so did the Swedish 
pioneers of that date seek to adapt co-operative ideas to the 
needs of the artisan. They endeavoured therefore to form 
credit societies, associations for the purchase of raw material 
and for the sale of finished products. Consumers’ societies 
in their scheme were assigned a relatively subordinate position 
because in them they perceived only a means whereby the 
workers through cheapened living might improve their 
productive costs in their competition with the machine- 
driven industry. 

The weakness of these Swedish pioneers was that they 
had overlooked the fundamental fact that in the industrially 
undeveloped Sweden of that day the workers were less 
menaced by factory industry than in Germany, where develop- 
ment in this respect had progressed considerably further. 
They forgot also that in their sparsely populated country, 
where large towns are extremely few, no solid foundation 
could be found for any co-operative activity to be main- 
tained by this class. Their results totally failed therefore 
to realise expectations. While a paltry few artisan societies 
came into existence, in a short space on the other hand two 
to three hundred consumer societies were to be found, 
conditions being much more favourable for these. Assuredly 
Sweden would have had from this time onwards a robust 
Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, if the men who took 
up the ideas had understood to concentrate their attention 
and forces on this special branch. But instead there was the 
spectacle of societies left each to pilot its own way through 
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the rocks and shoals that always beset a young co-operative 
undertaking, each committing whole series of ghastly blunders 
and guilty of fatal and incredible sins of omission, with the 
result that the great majority very soon miserably foundered. 

In this connection we must, however, mention one who saw 
that Consumers’ Co-operation was the only form of co-opera- 
tive activity possible at that time in Sweden. He held fast 
to Rochdale principles. With ideal outlook he combined 
keen business instinct and excellent faculty for organisation, 
as may be gleaned from a book published by him in 1869, 
which even to-day can be read with profit. This was Abraham 
Rundback. Quite certainly he would have exercised a 
powerful influence on the growth and development of 
Swedish Co-operation could he have taken the stage some 
years sooner. His book unhappily came out at a time 
when many consumer societies had already collapsed, and 
when the popularity that till then the idea of Co-operation 
had enjoyed had evaporated or, at least, very greatly waned. 
Besides, Rundback was very soon drawn into politics, which 
thereafter absorbed his whole interest. 

Of the consumer societies established in the ’sixties only 
two that have preserved their co-operative character still 
survive. By far the most disappeared at an early stage and 
the few that remained have, with these two exceptions, 
gradually been transformed into ordinary businesses con- 
ducted for gain. To this contributed in part the absence 
of co-operative legislation right up to 1895. The retail 
societies that desired a secure legal standing were therefore 
driven to organise themselves as joint stock companies, a 
form of association which inevitably almost stifled co-operative 
principles while at the same time it smoothed the road for 
private interests. 

The effort of sixty years ago was thus nothing more than 
an episode in Sweden’s co-operative history. Twenty years 
thereafter a new attempt was made, inspired by a well- 
known industrial magnate, L. O. Smith. He constituted 
himself spokesman for a kind of association which he called 
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Workers’ Rings. Their programme was ambitious enough, 
but far from lucid. One item, the reduction of the cost of 
living, Smith believed could be accomplished by agreements _ 
between the rings and private merchants and manufacturers, 
which were to assure the members a certain discount on their 
purchases. The idea was avidly embraced, and in a few years 
some hundreds of such rings were in operation, but their 
members quickly learned that the value of the discount 
agreement with merchants was altogether illusory, and 
therefore in many cases determined to set up shops of their 
own and carry on trade in accordance with co-operative 
principles. 

Almost complete failure attended this experiment. In 
a short time one ring after another gave up, leaving an 
aftermath of disappointment, loss, and general distrust of 
co-operative ideas. 

We cannot be astonished that after experiences so 
disheartening the Swedish people were for some years little 
inclined to further co-operative effort. Another generation 
had to grow up, a generation that had not suffered the earlier 
shipwreck and which therefore with new courage and fresh 
vigour could take up the task. 

After all these misfortunes, due certainly to various 
causes, but which in the main could be traced back to the 
absence of co-operation between societies mutually, there 
was at last laid, in the final year of last century, the foundation 
of a central co-operative organisation in Sweden. The Co- 
operative Union (K.F.) was established September 4th, 1899, 
and therewith a turning-point had at length been reached 
as had also the real starting-point of Swedish co-operative 
development. 

The idea of a central organisation emanated from a trio 
who in different ways had been impelled thereto by external 
influences. One of them, A. C. Lindblad, had, in the course 
of many years’ sojourn on the continent, been deeply impressed 
by Belgian and German Co-operation; the other two, Axel 
Rylander and Olof Persson, had by different routes arrived 
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at an insight into the fact that the fatal weakness of Swedish 
Co-operation had been the want of a common co-ordinating 
organ. Representing societies in Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
and Malmé, the three largest towns of the kingdom, they 
issued an invitation to a ‘General Swedish Co-operative 
Congress,”’ which was held in Stockholm on September 4th, 
1899. In addition to these three, we must mention a fourth 
who, although he had not been officially connected with 
Co-operation or co-operative organisation, had earlier come 
into contact with the promoters of this Congress and, filled 
with urgent idealism and co-operative enthusiasm, had flung 
himself into the arduous task of building up a co-operative 
movement in Sweden. This was G. H. von Koch. Shortly 
before, he had undertaken a study tour in England and 
Scotland, where he had made the acquaintance of the 
Co-operative Movement, which appealed to him very strongly. 
He perceived what a powerful factor in the emancipation 
of the masses Co-operation could become. Returning to 
Sweden he attached himself to the circles in which the idea 
of a central organisation was beginning to take shape, and 
when at length the Co-operative Union was actually launched 
he was elected to its executive and served for some years 
as secretary. 

The Congress that ushered K.F. into the world was no 
very imposing assembly ; 44 delegates gathered, representing 
41 societies with a combined membership of 8,875. Had all 
the societies then existing been persuaded to send delegates, 
the meeting would have been considerably larger, for about 
300 undertakings which, at least in original purpose, were 
consumer co-operatives, were at work in the country. 
Remote in their chilly isolation they had however each their 
own narrow view of their work and problems, and to them 
the summons to Congress for deliberation on questions 
common to them and such as them was like a call from 
another world. They were sufficient unto themselves and 
felt no common bond with the others. Especially did this 
apply to those who had achieved a certain success and 
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stability, and who with self-satisfaction could boast that 
they had managed well enough alone in bygone days. 

But many of the societies, indeed by far the most, were 
weak and erring, and fought a losing battle for existence. 
They certainly needed all the support that communion and 
community could give; but what could this mushroom 
Union do which came as a beggar itself to their doors and 
as return for the alms of an annual subscription held out 
the giddy prospect that it might be able to supply, at special 
rates, some modest, as yet unwritten, leaflets, or that it 
might perhaps send a speaker to some district where as 
yet there existed no co-operative, provided that assistance 
was forthcoming towards the expense? That seemed too 
slight to build much hope upon. 

Not even all the societies at once affiliated who, by 
participation in Congress, had attested their interest in 
the Union; at the close of 1899 only 30 societies with 7,300 
members had joined. 

There is no need to say that the early activities of the 
Union were of necessity unobtrusive ; the executive certainly 
did what it could, but the funds available were very meagre. 

The work of spreading information about Co-operation, 
of preparing model rules, of collecting statistics concerning 
co-operative trade, and other tasks of organisation and 
education seemed of minor importance to the societies. 
They were more directly interested in Co-operation for 
procuring supplies of goods, and even at the first Congress 
certain questions had been raised which revealed that the 
need of a co-operative wholesale was very keenly felt. The 
Union executive therefore made to the second Congress, 
which was held in 1900, an audacious proposal to proceed 
at once to the formation of a co-operative wholesale 
society to be quite independent of the Union. ,This was 
carried, and such a society was established and began 
operations in the same year. No purpose will be served 
by describing in detail here the organisation of this society 
or its fate. Failure was inevitable. With its twenty-five 
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pounds of capital the new wholesale was expected not merely 
to finance its own trading but to allow long credit to the 
societies who, almost without exception, were in no position 
to pay ready cash for their goods. 

Difficulties soon overwhelmed the little wholesale, and 
by the spring of 1903 it went out of business.* 

While this did not involve the societies in any special 
loss the failure was still a serious set-back, which also affected 
the Union. Affiliation to the latter, which by 1901 had 
increased to 68 societies with 15,409 members, ceased to 
increase, and a perceptible falling off ensued; in 1903 the 
number of societies affiliated was 53, with 12,530 members. 

Profound dejection marked the Congress of 1903, and 
it is significant of the tension that it was deemed necessary 
to take the voice of the meeting whether the Union should 
still carry on. The unanimous decision was, however, that 
the Union should persevere in its labours, and a further 
decision, of paramount importance to the future development 
of Co-operation in Sweden, was reached that the Union 
should employ an adviser whose work should be to help 
societies with counsel, to assist them in their buying, and if 
necessary to purchase for them as agent. Effect was given 
to this decision the following year, and thus, almost 
surreptitiously, began the Union’s wholesale trading, which 
for 1926 approached in sales £6,000,000, and which to-day 
with its many and splendidly equipped factories and estab- 
lishments exercises decisive influence over the price of the 
more important necessities. 

But the commencement was pathetically, ludicrously 
mean. Since the Union lacked the wherewithal to pay the 
salary of such an adviser in full-time employment, an 
arrangement was made with a member of the executive, 
G. W. Dahl, that he should give his leisure time to this 

* Extract from a letter written 2nd May, 1903, by the manager to G. H. von 

Koch: ‘‘ Our Wholesale is doomed ; the Societies are too weak themselves to help. 
Many of them could not raise 100 kronor to pay us towards the goods they have had, 
even were we to threaten them with the law. This has been the bitterest disappoint- 
ment of my life. . . . . The weaker Societies, and these are certainly in the 
majority, must be got out of the way before a co-operative movement can be worked 


up in Sweden. To this we may not shut our eyes, however distressing we find the 
thought. . . . . No, von Koch, our dream is ended! ’’—-Translator. 
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work. Dahl was employed as manager of one of the largest 
consumer co-operatives of that day in the industrial centre 
of Eskilstuna, and, closely occupied with his work there, 
he had only evenings and Sundays to spare for his new duties. 
He entered into negotiation with a number of firms, and 
succeeded in securing from several the right to sell their 
goods on commission. To procure warehouse accommodation 
and stocks of their own was no part of the Union’s plans, 
and could not anyhow be contemplated, as there were no 
funds for such a purpose. The poverty of the Union when 
it began wholesaling has passed into legend; when Dahl 
made his first journey as its wholesale representative he had 
to buy with his own money the traveller’s cases that form 
the first elementary equipment, and similarly to advance 
the modest travelling expenses. 

His was a difficult mission, for past mishaps were yet 
fresh in mind, and the opinion of societies about the new 


venture was very largely influenced thereby. But progress 


was made, even though slowly; the turnover for the first 
year, 1904, was £15,000, with a net surplus of £250, and when 
Dahl severed his connection with Eskilstuna, and was free 
to devote himself entirely to the management of the wholesale 
department at the Union’s headquarters in Stockholm, 
there was rapid improvement ; in 1906 the sales had mounted 
to £113,000, on which the net surplus was £1,870. 
Insignificant as this may seem to-day, it meant in those 
days most encouraging success and a corroboration, rich 
with promise, of the faith of co-operators in their ability 
to take their place in the ranks even of big business. Growing 
confidence and energy were inspired in the work of both 
education and organisation; a newspaper was_ issued, 
platform propaganda was intensified, and the work of 
rectifying or improving the want or wretchedness of organisa- 
tion within the societies pushed vigorously forward. When 
von Koch, after some years, relinquished active service in 
Co-operation to apply himself to other problems of social 
progress he was succeeded by a young printer, Martin 
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Sundell, who during the few remaining years vouchsafed 
to him—he died in 1910 at the age of 30—carried on a 
pioneering which has ensured him a lasting record on the 
scroll of fame in the history of Swedish Co-operation. 

Sundell combined practical insight and bold initiative with a 
robust idealism ; he was a delightful speaker, who captivated 
his audience as much by the art of his exposition and the force 
of his arguments as by the fire of the consuming conviction 
and enthusiasm that radiated from his personality. He 
faced tremendous tasks. He had to make Co-operation 
known to a people still alien to the idea, no blame to them ; 
co-operators themselves, members and leaders, were sadly 
deficient in knowledge of the Movement’s principles. He 
had to teach the managers of societies the elementary but 
difficult duty of building up their own business, strong in 
organisation and finance, to teach them the need for holding 
together their own central organisation. And he had to 
repel the attacks that were made upon the very life of the 
Movement by the powerful interests that its still modest 
successes had lured into the arena. Sundell had comrades 
in the fight. At his side stood the wholesale manager, Dahl, 
also the Union’s president, K. G. Rosling, a strong man and 
unafraid, but no disparagement whatever of the importance 
and the part of these is implied when we say that Sundell 
was the Movement’s real leader and pathfinder during these 
years, which were filled not only with a ceaseless constructive 
work, but were further remarkable for the doughtiest 
warfare that Co-operation in Sweden has yet waged. 

We can well understand that the opponents of Co-operation 
had as yet felt no inconvenience from co-operative activity, 
which indeed had been in every respect quite insignificant. 
But now that the Movement was seen at last to find a core 
and a rallying point in its new central organisation with 
its wholesaling, suspicion dawned that its operations might 
attain permanence, stability, and power of offensive, and 
so effort was directed to curbing and, if possible, ousting 
the wholesale trade of the Union. The plan of campaign 
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was that ordinary retailers should, under threat of boycott, — 
induce the firms that had entered into trading relations 
with the Union to repudiate their agreements and thus to 
cripple and perhaps destroy its trade. A beginning was made 
in 1906, when several firms in the south of Sweden were 
persuaded to cancel their agreements with the Union. The 
only immediate result was that the Union, which hitherto 
had traded wholly as an agency, began now timidly to purchase 
on its own account, and established a warehouse in Malmo. 
This did not, of course, allay the animosity that had arisen. 
nor did it seriously handicap the merchants in their attack. 

The latter had not, till now, except in a few instances 
locally, been organised in any kind of association, but in the 
spring of 1908 a National Union of Retailers for Sweden 
was established, which placed at the head of its programme 
the eradication of co-operative wholesaling, and in that way 
of Co-operation as a whole. To this end the Merchants’ 
Union brought pressure to bear on the manufacturers’ 
associations—the cartels—which existed in several of the 
more important sections to persuade them to debar the 
Union from supplies. This was successful, and with the 
new year of 1909 war in earnest set in along a wide front. 

The first assault centred round margarine. The Union 
had been a busy margarine agent and had always received 
the usual wholesale commission on its sales. This was now 
withdrawn, which was tantamount to a prohibition of the 
Union from any sale of margarine to its societies and to a 
denial of any right of these societies to their own wholesale 
agency or, in other words, a denial of the right of the consumer 
to protect himself from plunder. 

The Union found the situation very trying. With all 
the earlier difficulties surmounted, trade had got fairly under 
weigh, and confidence in the central organisation and its 
wholesale department was slowly but none the less definitely 
growing. Had the margarine cartel been able to achieve 
its object and cut off co-operative supplies, the Union’s 
wholesale prestige would have suffered a serious blow, the 
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faith of societies in a common purchase undertaking would 
have been badly weakened, and certainly the aggression 
from the enemy camp would have been stimulated and 
multiplied. For the wholesale department this was therefore, 
very literally, a question of life and death. The attack had 
to be confounded and defeated so that friends no less than 
enemies might know that co-operative trade could continue 
serene and certain, blockade or no blockade. 

With this idea the Union bought at once a small margarine 
factory, not in the cartel, and to signify its acceptance of 
the challenge and to emphasise the necessity of the united 
front, the Union in turn declared a boycott against the two 
largest manufacturers of margarine, who were mainly 
responsible for the blockade, and whose products through 
the kind offices of the Union had become recognised and 
adopted in the societies. Without the least intention in 
that direction the cartel helped still further to increase the 
union and solidarity of the co-operators by debarring, a 
few weeks later, local societies as well from the purchase of 
margarine produced by any of the factories connected with 
the cartel. A co-operative version of David and Goliath. 

The vigour of the exchanges found echo in the prices. 
The margarine cartel was known to be considering the 
price of margarine in the beginning of 1909, and had decided 
that no reduction was possible. But on learning that the 
Co-operative Union had acquired a factory of its own and 
was preparing to enter the field in earnest, the cartel hurriedly 
dropped its price although there had been no change in the 
cost of raw materials, and although no reason was offered 
or apparent, beyond the action of the Union. This reduction 
was a war measure. And again, quite boldly, the pigmy 
Union took up the challenge. 

When we recall that the total capital, including reserves, 
of the Union at this time was something under £7,000, the 
serious financial risk attaching to the purchase and equipment 
of this factory becomes very obvious. Realising this grave 
responsibility K.F.* invited the public generally to lend 


* K.F; = Kooperativa Férbundet, or Co-operative Union, In Swedish co-operative 
circles only the initials are ever used.—Trqnslator, 
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their aid in the form of a people’s loan issued by the Union. 
This consisted of bonds of little more than half a sovereign 
each, repayable in ten years, when they would be redeemed 
by the Union at 50 per cent. over cost. The response was 
distinctly good, especially in view of the fact that Sweden 
in 1909 had witnessed a general strike of one month, which 
dragged in its wake a whole series of long-drawn-out conflicts 
in different trades and much unemployment. The loan 
brought in £3,000, and would probably have yielded con- 
siderably more had not the Public Prosecutor intervened, 
spurred on by a scurrilous article in a newspaper hostile to 
Co-operation. He claimed that the bonds should have 
borne stamp duty, and summoned the Union’s management 
before the courts to answer for their neglect in the matter. 
The case, which was carried to the Supreme Court, ended 
certainly in the complete exoneration of the accused, but 
it had involved discontinuance of the sale of the bonds 
while the trial lasted, and when, at last, the verdict was given 
the situation had so changed that any resumption of the sale 
did not seem necessary. 

The conflict, which as we see was not wanting in dramatic 
incident, raged for two years. In March of 1911 came an 
end, of sorts, in that the margarine cartel fell asunder. 
Co-operation had fought with its very existence in the balance, 
and its victory could not be more complete. The Union, 
however, retained its margarine factory till 1914 but, since 
it would not long suffice to meet the needs of the trade, 
the factory was sold in that year.* 

The margarine war was the first but not the only 
conflict in which the Co-operative Union had to engage. 
The Union was boycotted again by the soap and chocolate 
trades, but succeeded without serious difficulty in rendering 
the blockade ineffective. A different policy was pursued by 
the Trust that dominates the manufacture of sugar in Sweden, 
which imposed conditions that practically prevented the 
Union from handling Trust sugar, and compelled it to take 


* For subsequent developments see Chapter VI.—Translator, 
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the field once more. This happened in 1911, and the Union 
resorted to the import of German sugar, introducing a 
competition which in those days aroused national attention. 
The result was both to force the Trust to adjust its prices 
in accordance with the course of the world markets, and to 
secure partial recognition of the Union as a wholesaler. 
Not until the Great War, however, did the recognition in 
that capacity become complete. 

These attempts to prevent the co-operative wholesale 
trade from dealing in important, articles of common con- 
sumption were supplemented by attacks here, there, and 
everywhere, for the purpose of prevailing upon wholesalers 
generally to refuse to deal with retail co-operatives. © The 
most striking example was the goods blockade declared at the 
instance of Stockholm merchants against a consumer society 
founded and managed by middle and upper class ladies— 
Swedish Homes—which later was absorbed by amalgamation 
in the Stockholm Society. This society opened its doors in 
the autumn of 1905 to be greeted by the boycott, prepared 
in anticipation. Nor could the infant, struggling, wholesale 
department of the Union come to the rescue of the beleaguered. 
Fortunately the young society, for once, was strong in capital, 
and managed to replenish certain, at any rate, of its stocks 
from co-operative wholesales in Holland and England. 

The supplies blockade was not the only weapon unsheathed 
against Co-operation. In the autumn of 1909 the merchants’ 
National Union approached the syndicate of Swedish banks 
with a request that they should refuse to grant co-operative 
societies credit in any form. This was necessary, they argued, 
in order to equalise the terms of competition between 
co-operatives and private traders. As the traders themselves 
claimed and had free recourse on need to bank credit, subject 
to reasonable guarantee or security, the contention seem, 
at least quaint. There is no definite information that the 
syndicate made any formal resolution in the direction of the 
merchants’ request, but the fact remains that co-operatives, 
during the period immediately succeeding, reported many 
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flagrant refusals of credit. In some cases loan applications 
even on first-class mortgages were turned down, and. in one 
instance the objections of the bank were couched in terms iden- 
tical with the phrasing of the communication of the Merchants’ 
Union. The attitude of the banks generally during this period 
was such as to warrant its description as a bank boycott. 

Just as the margarine blockade was the signal for a 
grand assault on Co-operation, carefully planned and operated, 
so was the total miscarriage of the blockade, aggravated by 
the utter disruption of the cartel, the beginning of its dispirited 
retreat. The attack had been completely routed, and the 
Movement, weak and imperfect as it was, had emerged as 
victor from the fray. Nor was it spent and worn with battle. 
Far otherwise ; the struggle had seen Co-operation steadily 
grow in strength, and it had come to know and feel its power. 

As a matter of simple fact the enemies of Co-operation 
had effected in this brief period what else had taken ten 
years of grinding toil, with quite possibly less success ; they 
had thrust Co-operation into the limelight, and had held 
it there; they had kindled among the general public a 
dawning apprehension that a Movement so alarming to 
private interests must be of real value and importance in 
the opposite direction. Even to the co-operators themselves, 
who largely had hitherto regarded the work and efforts of 
the Union with callous indifference, the attack brought a 
quickening of the spirit, a new pride, sometimes indeed a 
champing of the bit that was later to provide encouragement 
to further conquest, and a practical admonition to closer union, 
firmer solidarity. Efforts to persuade societies to strengthen 
their financial position to the utmost received also a powerful 
impetus and help during this time, since it became clear to the 
abler element in societies that the co-operative must so frame 
its policy that it can always rely upon its own resources. 

Thought of new ways and means was also prompted by 
the fight. The savings movement, which later assumed such 
magnitude and importance, was planned and floated in this 
turmoil, 


CHAPTER III. 
Consumer Co-operative Growth and Progress. 


UT only with toil and struggle is the way paved for 
success. That arrived quite tardily ; the membership 
of the societies affiliated to the Union took fourteen years 
to reach six figures. The first 100,000 was passed in 1913, 
since which development has been much more rapid. This 
number was doubled in four years, trebled in eleven. At 
the end of 1925 the membership linked up with the Union 
had risen to 315,174. This is certainly a modest figure 
alongside what many another country can boast, but the 
meagreness and sparseness of our population must be 
remembered. If we assume that every member represents 
on an average a family of four, and although there is no 
barrier whatever against several from the same household 
becoming members, such cases occur only very exceptionally, 
we find that more than one and a quarter million of the 
Swedish population provision themselves from co-operative 
shops. Expressed in percentage, this in 1925 amounts to 
about 20 per cent; in certain parts of the country the pro- 
portion is of course much higher, principally in the co-opera- 
tively more advanced midlands of Sweden, where approxi- 
mately one-third of the population supply their needs through 
co-operative societies. 

As recently as 1910 this percentage was no more than 
five. Progress has therefore been remarkable in the interval, 
and even though Co-operation counts yet only a minority 
of the nation in its ranks, it has long since grown into a 
real people’s movement, upborne by a steadily increasing 
section of the inhabitants. 

This is very clearly shown by an examination of the 
social composition of the membership.* 

In the first place must be noted that the industrial 
workers of Sweden have been from the very beginning the 

* Thus Stockholm Society counts as a member a prince of the blood royal, and had 


for chairman of committee during the war a Cabinet Minister, Count Palmstjerna, the 
present Swedish Minister in London,—Translator, 
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mainstay of Consumers’ Co-operation, while on the other 
hand the agricultural classes, who still constitute a large 
part of the population, 40 per cent approximately as against 
about 9 per cent for Great Britain, were for long quite 
indifferent. This attitude of the land workers seems the 
stranger when we remember that in neighbouring countries, 
and especially in Finland and Denmark, these same classes 
were actually the pioneers of Co-operation. The apathy of 
Sweden’s farm population is not easily explained. Partly 
the reason may be found in the greater isolation in which 
they live, compared at least with the Danish peasantry, 
which of course makes the establishment of co-operative 
societies much more difficult. But this explanation is not 
complete, since Finnish country folks live just as scattered 
and yet have seized eagerly upon and have widely applied 
the co-operative idea. Probably the real explanation is to 
be found in the more intense conservatism in agricultural 
Sweden than in rural Denmark or Finland. The Swedish 
‘peasant holds obstinately fast to old ideas and customs, 
distrusts and eschews novelty until he has seen it proved and 
successful. 

The number of smallholders and farmers in membership 
with the Co-operative Movement has recently shown much 
improvement, in fact theirs has been the highest rate of 
increase of all the various groups. Between 1913 and 1925 
that number grew from 11,000 to 43,000. The membership 
of societies affiliated to K.F., the Swedish Co-operative Union, 
consisted in 1925 of the following groups in the proportions 
given : 


Percentage of 


Total 
Group. Membership. 

Farmers and Smaliholdeérs’ 2 iis..-secsccsseeeecstaeace its 
Farm: Workersiny vecnessasae socom aseeeie une neeen cee 4°7 
Small’ Workshop—Masters..2. ssc esesesatereenenasnoes Si 
MS * Workers siics.cas tatesordeease cores Doe, 
Professional Classes, Civil Service, &c. ............ 2°4 
Glerks) Public’ Employeesiicccem.. .csatetseneaee cies 82 
Industrial and Factory Workers ...........0.....0.0c0e. 29°3 


Other Workers 


TYPICAL SMALL TOWN CO-OPERATIVE GROCERY AT SKULTUNA. 
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CORPONarlORG: cop acnacennssevakeesat ne. aracseetansin ek tates 10 
thers rr. oct accuneadbionttesese cates te coe seen ae etoncace 10°4 
100°0* 


Throughout the country generally the tendency is towards 
a general social admixture, which gives cause for much 
satisfaction since Co-operation in its essence is not a movement 
peculiar or copyright to this or that class, but seeks to include 
all. This development is the more gratifying in that there 
has been not the slightest sign accompanying of any ill-will 
between the various groups, but all have put aside their 
class or political interests and have united in common labour 
on the problems Co-operation aims to solve. 

Further evidence of the progress and importance of the 
Movement in Sweden is supplied by the figures of trade done. 
These bear convincing witness: In 1908 the total turnover 
of the societies affiliated to the K.F. was 22,000,000 kroner, 
£1,200,000; in 1914, 41,000,000 kroner, £2,300,000; and 
in 1925, 260,000,000 kroner, or £14,500,000. Here we must 
bear in mind the altered value of money, which has the effect 
of inflating the increase beyond its real ratio. But, even 
allowing for this, there remains a very considerable rise in 
sales. Equalising the different figures by means of the cost 
of living index of the Department of Social Affairs, if the 
1914 turnover be taken as 100, that of 1924 will be represented. 
by 315 (official calculation by the Swedish Government). 

The statistics cited certainly give an external measure 
of co-operative activity, and indicate clearly its general stage 
of development, but on the other hand they reveal nothing 
of the form and nature of local details. These, however, 
are of fundamental importance, since the Co-operative Move- 
ment is built up of local units. The scope and extent of 
the retail societies to a large degree decide the fate of 
the Movement as a whole, and many of the problems it 
uncovers in its onward march have their origin, directly 


* There were also at the end of 1924 some 250 independent co-operatives, tiny 
affairs, except for one or two formed by railwaymen, postal employees, and manufactory 
workers, and probably deterred from affiliation by the strict conditions imposed 


by K,F.—Translator, 
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or indirectly, in the conditions under which the local 
organisations work. 

In the introduction to this little book attention was 
drawn to two facts of prime importance in this connection, 
the size of the country and its comparative density of 
population. These have involved, in Sweden, that the local 
societies on the average are very small. There are in all 900 
societies with 315,000 members, from which we see that the 
average number of members to a society is not more than 350. 

But an average tells nothing very precisely about the 
actual size of the various societies. Of this we can form 
much clearer ideas when we learn that 61-4 per cent, or almost 
two-thirds, of thesocietiesaffiliated to K.F., have a membership 
not exceeding 200; 165 have less than 100 members each, 
59-3 per cent in 1924 had only one shop, and 13-9 per cent 
only one employee. Obviously this preponderance of 
Lilliputian co-operatives is evidence of the far-flung rami- 
fications of the Movement in the rural areas. Indeed almost 
three-fourths of the whole are country societies, while the 
remaining fourth are to be found in towns and among small 
communities of urban character. This extensive rural 
development may seem surprising after the statement made 
already, that the farming population only very recently, 
and even then in small number, began to take part in the 
Movement. But countryside and agriculture are not quite 
synonymous terms in Sweden. Mainly because of the 
excellent water-power resources, supplying many factories 
and workshops, large and small, the industrial activities of 
the country, in no insignificant part, have taken root in the 
rural areas, and consequently a population is found there 
similar in character and conditions to the industrial worker 
and office classes of the towns. None the less the paltry 
size of the average retail society gives rise to certain serious 
inconveniences. Even though these small societies are, as 
a rule,,the largest businesses in their several areas and so 
are able to offer advantages superior to anything the private 
trade can afford, their activities are still confined within 
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narrow limits. Besides, such societies find quite impossible 
independent productive operations of any kind. 

But a process of concentration continues to make way. 
In 1910 the societies of less than 200 members each supplied 
36°77 per cent. of the total membership and 38-51 per cent. 
of the total trade; by 1925 these proportions had changed 
to 19-61 per cent. of membership and 20-90 per cent. of trade. 
Societies with a strength of 200 to 500 members showed 
also during that period a declining share of the aggregate 
membership and sales, while, on the contrary, societies having 
more than 500 members, and especially societies with over 
1,000 members, accounted for a rapidly increasing proportion 
of the Movement’s membership and trade. The latter class 
of society was responsible in 1910 for 20-48 per cent. of the 
membership and 17-89 per cent. of the turnover; while 
the corresponding figures for 1925 were 38-19 per cent. and 
38-66 per cent. The tendency indicated by these figures is 
to be attributed first to the expansion of the larger and 
more enterprising societies, but also and principally to the 
deliberate effort after concentration that characterises the 
Movement in Sweden. 

This effort may be dated from 1915 and the formation 
in that year of the K.F.S.—Konsumtionsféreningen Stock- 
holm, or, literally, Stockholm Association of Consumers—so 
far Sweden’s most brilliant and successful example of 
co-operative concentration. The importance of this society 
calls for further notice, which is accorded in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Swedish consumer organisations are no different in 
structure from their sister associations in other countries. 
Finance is provided by the share capital of the members 
and by funds. In the last twenty-five years there have been 
many important changes in the amount, both of such share 
capital and of allocation to the funds, and we may accept 
these as the dictates of a riper maturity in financial judgment 
painfully won with the general development that period 
has witnessed. 
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When towards the close of last century K.F. took 
up its arduous pioneer labours, one of the most pressing 
and most difficult problems was to get the members to realise 
that their business must have a stable financial foundation, 
and that the first essential thereto was the attainment of a 
sufficient share capital. At that time societies not infre- 
quently were content to demand of their members no more 
share capital than 10 kr. each, about 12s.; in some cases 
half that sum sufficed, and those that insisted on 20 kr. 
stood conspicuous as shining and courageous examples. 

K.F. was bold enough to propose a general increase 
of the minimum share holding per member to 50 kr., or £3. 
They had a hard struggle, and succeeded only by slow 
degrees. The Congress of 1907 saw a significant forward 
step in the approval of the first model rules, which included 
a stipulation that the minimum share capital per member 
should be 50 kr. Society after society began to adopt the 
new rules, which soon won popular favour. Their adoption 
was quite optional to established societies, but constituted 
a condition of admission to K.F. for new societies. 
During the World War, however, with its depreciated value 
of money, this minimum proved altogether too inadequate, 
and opportunity was taken of a partial revision of the model 
rules to increase the sum to 100 kr., or about £6. Nearly 
all the societies now require this minimum in their rules, 
and even though there are some that are satisfied with a 
lower figure, there are others that demand as much as 250 kr. 
share capital from each member. 

Of course the immediate or even early payment of what 
to most will appear the considerable sum of 100 kr. cannot 
be expected generally. Therefore the rules enact that on 
admission the member must contribute at least 5 kr. He 
need make no further direct payment, the balance being 
made up by transfer to his share capital account of any 
surplus accruing to him on his purchases. By rule all such 
surplus is transferred to the share account of the member 
until this amounts to 50 kr., 7.2., half of the minimum. 
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Thereafter only half the accruing surplus is thus retained 
and transferred, until the full minimum is attained. Mention 
may be made here of a device not usual perhaps in other 
countries, but which has been in operation in Sweden for some 
years now and has proved itself especially useful and appreci- 
ated. Most of the societies sell not only to members but to 
non-members as well. The latter receive the same rate of 
surplus as members, on condition that they hand in their 
cash receipts, or checks, in' the same way as members do, 
and that they at latest within the second year after that 
in which the purchases were made submit formal application 
for membership. Most assuredly the rapid growth of 
membership which the larger societies especially can show 
in recent years is principally to be attributed to this system, 
the great value of which consists in allowing the non- 
co-operator opportunity to sample the business and to 
convince himself as to the society’s methods, objects, quality of 
goods and prices before definitely joining. If the non-member 
neglects to avail himself of his chance, or for any other 
reason does not desire to become a member, the surplus 
which otherwise should have been credited to his account 
is transferred to the society’s reserve fund. Thus in no 
way does the member profit by non-member sales. 

The legal position of co-operative societies in Sweden is 
governed by the “ Law of Economic Associations,”’ originally 
passed in 1895, but since amended in several respects. In 
a book of so limited scope as this, no detailed exposition 
of this law is possible, the less so since the Act applies also 
to certain societies of non-co-operative character,* and 
therefore cannot be considered exactly a model from a 
co-operative point of view. But a word or two will be quite 
in place on the provisions of the law relating to share capital 
and reserve funds in co-operative societies. No maximum 
limit is fixed to the amount of individual share holding ; 
a member may pay in as much as he pleases, but there is 


* Of 13,560 businesses registered under the Act from commencement of registration 
in 1897 till 1924 inclusive only 2,287 were retail distributive co-operatives.—Translator. 
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one condition that curbs any eagerness to pay in much more 
than is imperative according to rule. The law prescribes, 
in the first place, that the member may not be repaid any 
of his share capital if this does not exceed the minimum 
required by the rules, unless he at the same time leaves 
the society. Thus a member having 100 kr. share capital 
cannot withdraw any part of that sum and remain a member. 
In the next place the law directs that should the member 
have more share capital invested than the minimum according 
to rule, he may certainly operate the excess, but only on 
so long a period of notice that from the members’ point of 
view the concession is practically worthless. Notice must 
be given to the society at least two months before the date 
on which it closes its accounts, and not until six months 
after that operation can the member obtain his money. 
In the most favourable circumstances a notice of actually 
eight months is thus demanded; in unfavourable circum- 
stances this may run to twenty months. Naturally members 
under such conditions are little inclined to invest in share 
capital money which they may need at any moment, and that 
members as a rule pay in only the absolute minimum is 
easily understandable. 

These regulations to a British co-operator may seem 
unnecessarily onerous, but if the conditions obtaining in 
Sweden are borne in mind, this provision of the law will 
be recognised to have considerable value. Societies in 
Sweden are, as has been mentioned several times already, 
as a rule very small, and if the law allowed the same mobility 
to share capital as is permitted in British societies there 
would be a danger that many societies might find themselves 
in serious difficulty. 

To enable societies to receive from their members sums 
in excess of the share capital minimum, a large number 
have introduced surplus savings accounts. This simply 
means that the member who has paid up his share capital 
but desires to let the surplus due to him remain with the 
society, but not in the form of share capital, may transfer 
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that surplus to his surplus savings account. Money deposited 
in this account bears interest at the same rate as share capital, 
but is withdrawable almost at will. This plan is only now 
coming into general use, which explains why the total surplus 
thus transferred does not yet amount to more than 
3,000,000 kr. , 

In this connection should also be mentioned that some 
forty societies have their own savings banks. Several of 
the larger societies have introduced a system under which 
all members, after they have paid in the minimum of share 
capital required of them by rule, have their surplus transferred 
to their savings bank account. This has shown itself to 
promote thrift among the members. In Stockholm society 
experience has proved that about 50 per cent. of the surplus 
is saved by this means.* 

The funds, which play an important part in the financing 
of societies, are of various kinds. Thus societies have their 
building funds, or funds for other special purposes. The 
most important, however, is the reserve fund, to which 
every society is obliged to make allocation annually amount- 
ing to 15 per cent. of its net surplus. This fund occupies 
a special position in that the law contains provisions dealing 
explicitly therewith. Thus the fund cannot be drawn upon 
unless the society’s accounts show a trading loss. On the 
other hand the society is not entitled to take from the reserve 
fund wherewith to distribute unearned surplus among the 
members. The protection thus afforded to the reserve fund, 
with the generous allocations regularly added by the society, 
helps to make such funds a_ highly important source of 
capital for the society’s service. Reserve funds, alone, show 
an increase since 1910, when they totalled for all the societies 
then existing 446,000 kr., to 10,893,000 kr. at the end of 
1925. Other funds amounted at the same date to 6,925,000 kr. 

* This savings bank activity will seem somewhat insignificant, but, as mentioned 
later, K.F. also runs a savings bank. Indication of the more dominant position of the 
Swedish Wholesale than for example that of the English is the fact that two-thirds of the 
societies affiliated act as agents for K.F. in savings bank work in preference to conduct- 


ing savings banks of their own. In the K.F, Savings Bank at the end of 1926 there 
were over 64,000 accounts, with more than £1,500,000 to their credit.—Trans/lator. 
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as against 134,000 in 1910; the total of all funds at the more 
recent date being thus 17,818,000 kr. 

Share capital, which in 1910 aggregated_1,380,700 kr., 
at the close of 1925 had reached 21,717,000 kr., from which 
emerges that the funds were equal to no less than 82 per cent. 
of the share capital. 
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Own capital in all, 7.e., share capital plus funds, consisted 
in 1910 of 70:4 per cent. share capital and 29-6 per cent. 
funds. Consistent and determined funding has reduced the 
proportion of share capital to 54-9 per cent. of own capital, 
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while the funded proportion has increased to 45-1 per cent., 
even although share capital in the interval has expanded 
very considerably, in fact from 20-33 kr. per member in 
1910 to 68-74 kr. in 1925. The growth of the funds per 
member has been even more rapid, 7.e., from 8-54 kr. in 
1910 to 56-39 kr. in 1925. While the average amount of 
share capital per head has somewhat more than trebled, 
the funds have increased almost sevenfold. Total own capital 
per member has grown from 28-87 kr. to 125-13 in the same 
fifteen years. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Consumer Co-operative Policy and Tendencies. 


JHAT is the impelling force behind the development of 
W Swedish Co-operation which we have been describing, 
and which has continued without hitch or halt right on since 
19142 As already stated, membership since that year has 
increased from 100,000 to 315,000, and the aggregate turnover 
from 22,000,000 to 260,000,000 kr. The first cause to suggest 
itself is the conditions due to the Great War as the factor 
most responsible. Everywhere in Europe that calamity 
revealed grave defects in existing economic systems, and 
evoked a strong wave of co-operative interest among 
consumers. Sweden stood outside the conflict, but so 
intimately interwoven are all countries that if the economic 
life of one is disturbed the trouble reacts and produces 
similar disturbance in the economic life of the others. In 
Sweden, just as among the warring nations, goods grew scarce 
and dear, and multitudes of consumers, who till then had 
never given the co-operative organisation the slightest 
thought, suddenly waxed eager to enjoy the advantages 
that the Movement had to offer. So there can be no doubt 
at all that the war, even in Sweden, was a rude co-operative 
awakener. The impulse and the motive seemed dismal 
enough in origin; scant hope could be entertained for 
the future if success were not attainable except as a sequel 
to a devastating relapse into barbarism. This pessimism 
proved, however, to be ill-founded at any rate in the case 
of Sweden, where development has shown no sign of fatigue 
or weariness, even since the end of the war. When the 
armistice was concluded in November, 1918, Swedish 
consumer co-operatives counted in round numbers 214,000 
members. Thus a full 100,000 have been added since then. 
The turnover certainly has fluctuated if we are to accept 
figures as our guide. The deliberate deflation that preceded 
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the reintroduction in 1924 of the gold standard in Sweden 
considerably diminished prices, and estimates based 
exclusively on current money values give an utterly mis- 
leading picture of conditions prevailing. 

The statistics of consumers’. co-operatives seem to 
portray a serious loss of trade and a subsequent recovery, 
since the total sales of societies in 1920—the peak of the 
inflation period—were 255,000,000 kr., decreasing in two 
years thereafter to 200,000,000, and then rising again to 
259,000,000 kr. But if we adjust these figures to a uniform 
base by application of the cost of living index, which, taking 
July, 1914, as 100, rose to 298 for 1920, and registered 168 
on December 3lst, 1925, we find that there was actually 
a very remarkable increase of sales right through these 
years. 

Examination of any phase or facet whatsoever, from any 
possible angle, serves to confirm the assertion that the 
phenomenal progress that has characterised Swedish Co-opera- 
tion since the outbreak of the World War neither ceased nor 
in any degree abated when war conditions ended and life 
began once more, if still under severe financial handicap, 
with widespread unemployment and similar drawbacks, to 
resume its normal aspect. This progress that thrust the 
Co-operative Movement into the limelight to an extent of 
which a few short years earlier none even dreamed, is decidedly 
one of the more remarkable phenomena that the Swedish 
community encountered in the post-war period. Co-operation 
was demonstrated to be no longer any kind of fad or cult 
but a citizen movement in the truest sense, and more and 
still more of the Swedish people are coming to recognise 
in this Movement a significant and important factor in 
economic progress. And this high appreciation has been 
honestly earned. Since the war Co-operation has entered 
upon productive activities, and established them in areas 
where previously powerful monopolies had ruled and had 
dictated a price policy that had been to the serious disad- 
vantage of the great mass of consumers. By embarking 
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on its own account in these industries—here we have princi- 
pally in mind margarine manufacture and flour milling— 
Co-operation has dealt a serious blow to monopolist autocracy, 
and has re-established the full free play of supply and demand 
on prices. In this plain proof, open and simple to the whole 
nation, of the general social standard of a Co-operative 
Movement, lies, beyond any doubt, one of the most potent 
reasons and explanations for the remarkable advance made 
during the period under review. Here we are content to 
draw attention to the facts; in a later chapter we shall 
return in greater detail to the industrial development of 
Co-operation. 

On the top of all this, following the example of the 
countries that have pioneered Co-operation, the Swedish 
Movement, as we shall now proceed to demonstrate and 
discuss, has in the last decade introduced and vigorously 
pursued a systematic policy of concentration of retail 
societies. Excellent results have attended the work, and 
several large societies have been formed, large at any rate 
according to Swedish standards, which by their manifest 
superiority, technical no less than financial, as compared 
with private trade, have in their several territories achieved 
admitted supremacy. 

Detailed investigation of the incidence of the increase 
in co-operative membership proves that the increase pertains 
mainly to the areas where there has been concentration of 
co-operative forces, and where the Movement therefore now 
appears as a completely uniform and united undertaking. 
Indirectly also concentration has contributed to the general 
progress since the big retail societies serve to stimulate 
co-operative spirit and enterprise in neighbouring districts 
and promote a healthy ambition and emulation among 
co-operatives and among the public. 

A few figures may illustrate more effectively this con- 
centration and its effects. From 1915, which may be taken 
as the date of the first appearance of this trend in Swedish 
Co-operation, no less than 131 societies have been struck 
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off the K.F. register of independent societies, by reason of 
amalgamation. In that year, 1915, K.F. counted only 
14 societies having more than 1,000 members. In 1925 
the roll had swollen to 40. 

Before we go on to discuss the concentration that has 
been effected, let us, to avoid misunderstanding, point out 
that the problems of concentration in Sweden differ somewhat 
from similar problems in Great Britain, say, where now to 
a large extent concentration is sought as a remedy for an 
evil excess of societies in one and the same trading area 
and the harm ensuing from such excess or, in other words, the 
phenomenon which British co-operators term ‘“ overlapping.” 
Some few such cases have certainly occurred in Sweden, 
but in general the problem has assumed quite another form. 
Where more than one society operates in one and the same 
area in Sweden each is so small as to be quite unable to 
wreak the other any injury. That they are, in such case, 
equally powerless in effective competition with the private 
trader goes without saying. While we have been saved the 
desolating civil war that is wont to be urged where com- 
paratively strong societies operate in the immediate vicinity 
of each other, co-operative concentration in Sweden has 
taken the course of rescuing these small units from their 
impotence, often the result of earlier dissension and quarrel, 
and utilising the new conditions thus won to secure the 
introduction of efficient management and to prompt and 
inspire wider vision and a larger scope. 

Stockholm offers the most notable example of our 
co-operative concentration policy, and at the same time 
has by far the most impressive results to show. In little 
more than ten years, thanks to prudent and sound amalga- 
mation, a big society of considerable dimension and with a 
particularly powerful influence over the provision market 
of the capital has been created. Up till 1915 Stockholm 
offered a striking example of the truth of the by-word that 
had commonly been applied to the great cities from the 
co-operative point of view, which held them to be, in general, 
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co-operative “ deserts.” Activity was by no means lacking 
in the town; no less than 16 societies were in existence, 
but any results they had to show were not encouraging. 
Two were somewhat larger and more energetic than the 
others, Thule Society and one already named, the women’s 
society Swedish Homes; these had about 2,000 members 
each, and both designed to extend their activities over the 
whole town. 

Of the remaining fourteen societies only one was 
of any consequence, and that not by reason of its 
membership, which was comparatively meagre, but because 
of its financial strength. This was a consumers’ co-operative 
productive society which carried on a meat and provision 
trade, Kooperativa Charkuterifabriken. The membership 
numbered about 1,000, and the society ran a meat factory, 
retailing its products in a couple of shops, and supplying 
also the various consumer societies in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Financially, this society was very strong, which 
was of great importance to the amalgamation later effected. 
All the rest were tiny affairs, either on the fringe of the town 
or serving a score or so of families round their doors. Many 
of them were very feeble financially, and even the societies 
that had their exchequers in some kind of order seemed 
to be fast in their ruts, unable to proceed further. 

The Co-operative Movement in Stockholm had never 
shown any sign or promise of development. A little life could 
be observed occasionally, but that was merely excursion 
from one society to another. As a whole, the Movement 
in the town was completely stagnant. The combined 
turnover of all the societies amounted to something less 
than 2,500,000 kr. in 1909, and five years later that sum 
had still not been exceeded. So Co-operation dragged along 
till 1915, when the practical amalgamation of the many 
societies was taken in hand. Fusion began with three 
of the number: Thule, mentioned above, the meat and pro- 
vision society, and a new bakery society, Trygg. These 
combined to form together the present Stockholm Co-opera- 
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tive Society, K.F.S., whose career dates from the beginning 
of 1916. In that year Swedish Homes also threw in its 
lot with the new venture, and later practically all the earlier 
societies followed. Facilities and resources proved quickly 
quite inadequate. The membership grew fast from year 
to year, as did the network of shops and the trade. 

The 4,461 co-operators on the books of K.F.S. at the end of 
its first year, have increased in ten years to 34,799, and the 
turnover of that year, 2,776,000 kr., has expanded into sales 
of 30,000,000 kr. in 1926. From the very beginning the 
society has specialised in the foodstuffs trade on the ground 
that these predominate in the expenditure of the ordinary 
household, and that therefore economy in that important 
item is the first need of consumers. The society has thus 
refrained, so far, from undertaking the supply of drapery, 
clothing, furniture, and such articles which the members 
also need. That consumers should be able to procure these 
also at cheaper prices is certainly reasonable too, but since 
the consumption of such commodities is comparatively small, 
a saving under that head signifies less than a reduction 
in the cost of daily sustenance. With the exception of a 
boot and shoe shop, established in recent years, the society 
has therefore restricted its activities to groceries, provisions, 
meat, and bread. Thanks to this limitation which has made 
possible the concentration of the society’s whole strength 
of organisation and finance in this area, the society has gained 
for itself a dominant position in the foodstuffs trade, and can, 
within the limits imposed on a distributive and productive 
society of this character, effectively influence the prices of 
the goods it handles. 

At the beginning of the present year the society possessed 
176 shops, of which 52 purvey groceries, 38 meat and 
provisions, 85 milk and bread, and one boots and shoes. Its 
field of operations is practically the whole town and suburbs, 
with the single exception of a small central section we may 
call Stockholm City. 

All classes of society are represented in its membership. 
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A statistical investigation, just concluded, has shown that 
the various classes constitute the K.F.S. in much the same 
proportions in which they appear in the City’s population. 

A conspicuous and noteworthy phase of the society’s 
work is its efforts to raise shop standards. The old 
Rochdale rule has been adopted to supply only the purest 
and best goods, and that not merely in a narrow literal 
sense but interpreting it broadly as an instruction to serve 
the members in premises that provide satisfactory hygienic 
guarantees and allow the very best storage conditions and 
care of the goods. So the numerous shops have been made 
models of their kind. Meat and provision shops are fitted 
with refrigerating plant and chambers throughout, and in 
general all technical arrangements and devices have without 
stint been pressed into service that in any way help to make 
the shop more useful and satisfactory to the customer. 
At the same time endeavour is made to beautify the shop 
within and without. From a mere advertisement point of 
view even, all this attention to standards has proved excellent 
good business, for much of the power of attraction the 
society has acquired must be ascribed to its splendid shops. 
Few will deny that real educational value attaches to 
accustoming the public to find and expect order, cleanliness, 
hygiene, appropriate taste, beauty even in the shops where 
they purchase their foodstufis. 

The attempt to improve the appearance, suitability, 
and hygienic standards of co-operative shops is not confined 
to this one society. For several years now K.F. has employed 
an architect and placed him in charge of a department at 
the service of all Swedish co-operative societies in the 
preparation of plans for the erection of new shops and the 
reconstruction of old. The department is well supported 
and much appreciated, with the result that the co-operative 
stores in general are fast becoming models of their kind, 
and distinctly superior to those of the private trade. 

From its earliest days K.F.S. has been engaged in 
production, baking and the preparation and treatment of 
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meat forming part of the business of two of the first three 
societies that amalgamated. Of course that production 
has been vastly increased since those days. The meat 
factory has repeatedly required enlargement, and no great 
vision is demanded to discern the need that will soon be 
urgent for a new and still larger factory. The baking trade 
grew at such a rate that the original and very humble 
establishments were almost at once overwhelmed and, since 
the meagre capital resources of the young society were hard 
pressed to keep pace with the expanding trade, building 
anew was long quite out of the question, and first one, and 
soon after a second, additional bakery was acquired in 
different parts of the town. Still this was makeshift only, 
and in 1922-24 the society erected a bakery of its own which 
commenced operations in the summer of the latter year. 
This is easily the most up-to-date and best equipped bakery 
in the country, and moreover the largest of its kind in Sweden. 

Great advantage has accrued, not only tomembers of K.F.S., 
but to Stockholm consumers in general. While the private 
trade was able to determine prices these had remained quite 
extortionate, a fact artfully and effectively concealed by 
the multiplicity of varieties of bread-stuffs at all kinds of 
weight and price. On the initiative of K.F.S. an official 
accountant made an investigation in 1926, which proved 
decisively that the bread prices of the private bakers, when 
classified in comparable types and with regard to weight, 
were considerably higher than those of similar bread from 
K.F.S. bakery. In one case the difference was as high as 
53 per cent above the society’s prices, and on an average 
these were no less than 32 per cent cheaper than the private 
bakers’. The saving to the average household that obtained 
its bread from K.F.S. and consumed at normal rate was 
computed at 27 kr., about 30s., in the year, irrespective 
of surplus for distribution to members. At the same time 
that the startling results of this investigation were published 
in the city press K.F.S. began a vigorous advertisement 
campaign to boom two principal types of bread to be sold 
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in loaves of one kilogram each. Thus was not only public 
attention drawn even more explicitly to the work of the 
society, but the private bakers were also driven to simplify 
and unify in some degree their many bread types and to 
reduce their prices. 

This remarkable progress achieved in so brief a period 
has not been won at the expense, as sometimes happens, 
of financial consolidation. On the contrary the society has 
bestowed just as much care on the creation of a firm financial 
basis for its work, and has in this respect too been singularly 
successful. Share capital at the end of 1926 balanced at 
1,707,000 kr., and the funds at 1,350,000 kr., making thus a 
total own capital of over three million kronor. 

The soundness and stability of the society are well 
illustrated by the fact that all its plant and machinery, 
including shop equipment, motors, vans, &c., appear in its 
balance sheet at a depreciated value of one krona, about 
Is. 2d. The latest figures show 200 Swedish co-operatives. 
in this fortunate position. 


CHAPTER V. 
Problems of Control and Management, 


LONG with the introduction of this policy of concen- 
tration and its consequence in societies of larger 
dimensions arose also a series of organisation problems. 
Until then the general organisation of societies had been 
comparatively simple. Once a year the members gathered 
in general meeting, where they discussed and approved or 
disapproved the report of work done, decided the distribution 
of the surplus, and appointed an executive and auditors. 
From one annual meeting to the next, apart from the auditors, 
who in Sweden give intermittent attention to the business 
in an advisory capacity, the executive exercised sole control 
and alone had to bear the whole responsibility for conduct 
of the business and for the general management. This 
simple organisation was quite satisfactory, and served its 
purpose completely in all the small societies, where, of course, 
operations were on a very modest scale. The members had 
direct influence upon the management of the society, which 
they exercised at the general meeting, and an executive of 
laymen found it possible, without distress, to control and 
guide the day-to-day work associated with the office of 
executive. 

But when societies began to amass a membership of 
thousands, the old elementary forms of organisation proved 
obviously inadequate. Co-operation is a democratic move- 
ment, based and developed on the equal rights of every member, 
a principle applying not only to the share of the member 
in the financial trading results, but regulating also the 
influence of the members over the undertaking. Co-operation 
may not desert this principle or so neglect or distort 
its organisation as to render the principle inoperative. 

Democracy becomes a mere empty form when a society, 
grown to a membership of several thousands, still retains 
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the old arrangement, according to which members in order 
to exercise their right of government must attend one 
common general meeting. Hall accommodation to hold the 
whole membership is soon out of all question, and then 
control passes into the hands of an enterprising minority 
who grasp the situation and seize the opportunity. So arose 
the necessity for a representative system, according to which 
the general meeting of a society, as prescribed in the law 
and in the rules, consists of delegates appointed by the 
membership grouped for that and similar purposes. Under 
such a system the members’ district meetings become the 
basis on which the governmental machinery of the society 
is erected. 

In the Stockholm Co-operative Society, which was 
the first to adopt and experiment with this type of 
government, the area served by the society is divided into 
eighteen districts. The members are called together annually 
before the end of April in district meetings. There the 
management report for the preceding year is submitted 
and opportunity afforded to examine and criticise the 
management and activities in general. The resolutions also 
are discussed that are to be laid before the ensuing General 
Meeting, and instructions to representatives may be given 
thereon. When the past year’s management has thus been 
reviewed and attitude adopted towards any new proposals, 
affecting the work of the society or its general policy, that 
are to come before the General Meeting, representatives are 
elected. The number of these will vary with the member- 
ship contained in the district, amounting approximately to 
one for every 300 members, up to a maximum of 100 when 
the membership goes beyond 30,000, which point was passed 
in 1926. 

At these district meetings the members also discuss the 
work particularly of their own districts. To keep closely 
in touch with this and to provide a direct and intimate 
contact between the district membership and the executive 
of the society, a members’ council or district committee 
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of from three to five members is appointed in every district. 
This committee has to report its proceedings to the district 
meeting, and there also to pass opinion on the conduct of 
the local shops, and the members, in discussion on this report, 
have thus opportunity to advance any detailed suggestion 
or criticism, or any change or innovation they consider 
desirable. 

The General Meeting, consisting, as stated, of elected 
representatives, which is held after all the district 
meetings have taken place, has the final deciding right on 
behalf of the membership as a whole. Every representative 
attending has one vote. At this meeting the management 
report is finally considered and approved or otherwise, and 
the disposition of the trading surplus is determined, as also 
the ultimate fate of the resolutions that have had preliminary 
treatment at the district meetings. 

So much for the administrative machinery directly 
affecting the members. Remains the problem of manage- 
ment of these larger societies and its solution. This problem 
too assumed new forms and dimensions with the growth 
of the society. The variety and complexity of business 
and the need for quick decision in many of the questions 
arising in the course of management called for new methods 
for the work, which in smaller societies lies entirely in the 
hands of the management committee. A small executive, 
or board of directors, was therefore appointed with con- 
trolling and, within certain limits, determining authority, 
and a management council with right of determination in 
all more important matters and with unlimited supervisory 
powers over the executive and its work. 

In the Stockholm Society this executive consists of the heads 
of the main departments of the society, grocery and provision, 
bakery, and office and cash, threein number. To this executive, 
able because of the employee positions its members hold 
to follow expertly and uninterruptedly the various phases 
of management, and in which the legal responsibility 
attaching to any executive is thus combined with responsi- 
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bility as directing principals, has been entrusted the control 
of the current or routine management, and special instructions 
have been issued defining more precisely the powers and 
duties of the executive. Briefly, these extend to the right 
of decision in all business questions of recurrent character 
and in financial questions of minor importance, and to the 
employment and dismissal of staff, in accordance, of course, 
with agreements in force. Minute records of all decisions 
must be kept. 

All questions of larger financial import and all business 
involving principle are, on the other hand, to be referred 
to the management council, which is representative of the 
members as a body, and by whom the executive itself is 
appointed. The council consists of 15 members elected by 
the general meeting. No employee may sit on the manage- 
ment council, which thus in character reflects a clarified 
or ‘‘ seeded’ membership. The council meets once a month 
to consider and decide matters referred to it by the executive 
under the rules and instructions. The executive must 
attend these meetings and submit its minutes and report 
any item of moment not therein recorded, which thus ensures 
the council full opportunity to follow in detail all the work 
of the executive. 

The more efficiently to fulfil its functions of control, 
the council appoints from its own ranks a number 
of sub-committees, an audit sub-committee, a shops sub- 
committee, a production sub-committee, a property sub- 
committee, and a membership and propaganda sub-committee, 
besides which the council appoints also one representative 
from its own number to the finance administration of the 
executive. These sub-committees delve more deeply into 
the details of management than could the whole council 
in full meeting, to which each sub-committee duly reports. 
Just as the management council has the power to appoint 
the executive, so also has it the power to recall that appoint- 
ment. The executive is certainly elected for two years, 
but that does not debar the council, should due cause appear, 
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from dismissing any member of the executive from office 
and also, of course, from his position as manager in the 
society. 

This form of organisation, very similar to that obtaining 
in large societies on the Continent, and modified in detail 
to meet the local needs and conditions of societies, has 
been adopted in all the Swedish societies that have attained 
any large extent, and without exception has proved eminently 
suitable. 

The same organisation, in the main, was applied in 1918 
to the Swedish Co-operative Union and Wholesale, which 
combined body we shall hereafter, for brevity, name by 
its initials, K.F., its usual home appellation. 

Before entering into any detail, however, certain funda- 
mental differences should be explained as between K.F. 
and, for example, the British Co-operative Union. In the 
first place, K.F. is purely a consumers’ co-operative organisa- 
tion. Further, K.F. discharges all the functions which in 
Great Britain are distributed amongst the Co-operative 
Union, the wholesale societies, and the National Publishing 
Society. This miscellaneous office was not originally 
contemplated for K.F., but has developed with changing 
conditions. Its earliest intention was to become an all- 
embracing organisation which should include all kinds of 
co-operative societies, entirely non-trading, and thus resemb- 
ling in that particular the British Co-operative Union. This 
intention was varied in 1904, when Congress decided that 
K.F. should undertake wholesaling for retail societies. A 
new aspect was thereby given to K.F., imparting a decided 
consumer-co-operative bias. An organisation, one of whose 
primary functions was to procure goods for distributive 
co-operative societies, could not, without dividing its forces 
and dissipating its energies and evoking a devastating 
confusion, accept in membership such associations as, far 
from having any consumer interests, figured simply as selling 
agencies. As a further consequence therefore K.F. soon 
revised its rules and accorded membership to consumer 
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societies only. In this connection it may be noted that 
co-operative productive societies have never been very 
numerous or successful in Sweden; in 1925 their number, so 
far as is known, did not exceed 20, with some 700 members. 

The introduction of wholesale operations involved also 
that K.F. should become the sole central organisation for 
the consumer co-operative societies. While central organisa- 
tions of this type are far from common, examples are to be 
found in Norway, Denmark, and Switzerland. 

Opinion will certainly be divided on the wisdom of 
combining educational and wholesale activities in this way 
in a single organisation, but we can say, without the slightest 
hesitation that, so far, Swedish co-operators have found 
nothing but advantage in the combination. The system 
has certainly established intimate contact between the two 
sections of co-operative activity typified in Great Britain 
by Holyoake House on the one hand, and Balloon Street, 
or Morrison Street, on the other. By means of this unity 
the problems of both sections are simultaneously and equally 
presented, which has been found highly satisfactory to the 
advocates of both. Saying this, we must not be understood 
to argue that the system in force in Sweden would be 
universally best or even preferable, but in the Swedish 
Movement, moderate in dimension and not so diversified 
as yet in trade as to baffle a common control and super- 
vision, unity of central organisation is an undoubted 
advantage. 

The parliamentary machinery of K.F., which until 1918 
was exceedingly simple, with an annual assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the local societies to consider the report of 
the executive and any resolutions submitted, and to elect 
executive and auditors, was in that year completely recast 
into general conformity with the system in force in the 
Stockholm Society as just described. 

This organisation is now constructed as follows: The 
whole country is divided into 13 districts, the societies in 
which send annually representatives to district meetings. 
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These elect, each as a separate Eongicnency: the members 
of the management council, 18 in all; nine retire each year. 
The duty of the council, which by ae must meet at least 
four times in the year—in practice the council meets almost 
twice as often—is to elect the executive of K.F. and to 
examine continuously the work of the executive, much 
the same as in the case of Stockholm Society. The manage- 
ment council of K.F. also appoints from amongst its own 
number various sub-committees, whose work is, more 
exhaustively than is possible on the executive’s presentation 
of minutes and reports, to follow the different departments 
of management. These sub-committees, together, cover the 
whole field of K.F. activities; each has its strictly defined 
special province and is entitled, on its own initiative and 
without notice to, or consultation with, the executive, to 
make any examinations or inspection its members may deem 
necessary. There can be no question that this system of 
organisation allows the members, through their representa- 
tives, the - management council, to pursue an examination 
and criticism of the proceedings of the executive far more 
effective and searching than could be possible in any congress. 

The functions of the council go, however, further than 
simply examination of the work done, as just described, 
and include also decision on all more important questions, 
as examples of which the following are cited in the K.F. 
rules :— 

: (1) Commencing new departments or activities ; 
(2) Purchase and sale of building property ; 
(3) Investment of surplus capital ; 
(4) Collective agreements with employees ; 
(5) Exclusion of members for cause other than neglect 
to pay their annual subscription. 

This scheme of duties is very general and approximate 
as needs must, since all the contingencies and difficulties 
that may arise cannot be foreseen and anticipated in any 
code of rules; the group of questions quoted will serve to 
indicate broadly the boundary lines. 
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The resemblance we have noticed between the K.F. 
organisation and that of the larger retail societies is continued 
in the position and functions of the executive. This, in 
K.F., consists of five members, of whom the president serves 
as managing director. Of the five, three are the heads of 
K.F.’s principal departments, organisation, wholesale, and 
cash and accounts; and the fifth member is one of the 
directors of the co-operative insurance societies attached to 
K.F. These principal departments are sub-divided into 
sections, each with its principal, who is subject to the 
head of the main department. The managing director 
controls K.F.’s productive works. Under this form of 
organisation Congress has to discuss and dispose of the report 
of the year’s work, to acquit the management council and 
executive of further responsibility therefor, and to appoint 
auditors. Congress is, besides, the deciding authority on 
all the larger questions which affect the whole Movement, 
and has attained a special value as the forum in which to 
debate co-operative policy in general. 

In 1918, a further step towards a larger organisation 
was taken by the Scandinavian trinity of nations, who then 
formed the Nordisk Andelsforbund, or Scandinavian Whole- 
sale, with headquarters in Copenhagen. This has been highly 
successful, and in 1924 had a turnover of 23,000,000 kroner 
(Danish), half of which represented coffee sales ; grain, flour, 
fruit, and margarine oils accounted for most of the other 
half. Scandinavia at least has made a good beginning in 
international co-operative wholesaling. 


CHAPTER VI. 
War on the Trusts. 


HE reorganisation of K.F., of which we have been treat- 
ing, introduces us to a new phase in the Movement’s 
progress. Forces seemed to escape from long restraint and to 
find free play when this reorganisation took effect in the autumn 
of 1918. K.F.’s trade jumped from 28 million kronor in 1918 
to 69 million in the following year, an advance in which the 
easier and fuller access to material and markets permitted 
by the armistice had, of course, its share, but which would 
have fallen far short had not K.F. set its house in order and 
vastly improved its efficiency. The rapidly ascending sales 
total was not the only fruit and evidence of the transforma- 
tion; a virile progressive spirit began to make itself every- 
where felt, and a brisk initiative was assumed in many 
directions which, copied and repeated elsewhere, proved of 
great advantage to the whole Movement. 

Development ever since has gone swiftly forward with 
remarkable results. The wholesale trade, in particular, 
has grown out of recognition. As earlier mentioned, this 
department was established in 1904 on a very modest scale, 
and for several years was nothing more than a commission 
agency. By slow degrees warehousing was introduced and 
then extended, and, year by year, except in the severest 
period of the war, direct sales rose steadily, if not very 
startlingly. Until 1919 wholesaling was confined to grocery 
goods and simple necessities, and not till after that date did 
K.F. begin to trade in other commodities. Since 1920 there 
have been special departments for textile goods, for boots 
and shoes, for glass and porcelain, and for hardware and 
ironmongery, and societies are supplied with such machinery 
and general requisites as their business demands. Although 
the wholesale trade has thus in recent years broadened out 
very considerably, its front as yet covers some only of the 
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trade areas in which retail societies have engaged. Perish- 
able provisions, such as butcher meat, pork, potatoes, and 
vegetables, K.F. does not touch ; neither are feeding stuffs 


K.F. SALES, 1904—1926 
(in millions of Kronor), 
The black portion of each column shows the sales for that year 
reduced to pre-war prices. 
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nor agricultural sundries handled, though country societies 
have quite a large turnover in these. Tobacco goods, also, 


subject in Sweden to State monopoly, are not wholesaled 
by K.F. 
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All this is, of course, important when we come to 
judge to what extent the needs of societies are met by K.F.’s 
wholesale department. Within the last ten years a number 
of city societies have flourished exceedingly and have built 
up a large and successful trade in perishable foodstuffs. 
Here we have therefore a development on lines quite outwith 
the present scope of the wholesale section ; and this obviously 
has unflattering influence in any estimate of the relation of 
the sales of societies to their purchases from K.F. For all 
that, the wholesale department’s share of the trade of 
societies continues steadily to increase, amounting to 43 
per cent for 1925, as against 37 per cent in 1922, and 28 
per cent in 1914, deducting in each case gross profit and 
approximate cost of carriage from societies’ sales figures. 
Societies are under no compulsion, they may buy wherever 
they please. K.F. thus competes quite freely and openly 
with all and sundry, and its turnover is therefore proof 
positive that K.F. stands high, nationally, in commercial 
efficiency. 

While wholesale activities have thus achieved a striking 
measure of success, the outstanding feature of the develop- 
ment of the past six or seven years has been the great increase 
in production. In earlier descriptions of the conflicts in 
which K.F. found itself involved in 1908-1911, was men- 
tioned the purchase of a small margarine factory, which, 
in the thick of the fight, enabled K.F. to repel a determined 
attack upon the Movement by the trading and manufacturing 
interests. This factory was sold several years later, when 
the demand for margarine began to exceed its capacity. 
But the incident laid upon the Movement a moral 
obligation that, when once manufacture for its own needs 
could be seriously considered, the production of margarine 
should receive first attention. More than historical or 
sentimental reasons indicated this precedence. The cartel 
formed by the private manufacturers of margarine, which, 
as a result of the margarine war of 1909-1911, had collapsed, 
had been, a few years later, revived and, in the absence of 
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any effective competition, now enforced monopoly prices 
that bore heavily on the consumer. This fact had, as such 
facts always must have, a determining influence upon the 
plans of the Co-operative Movement. So far as Co-operation 
aims to serve the real interests of its supporters, its plain 
first duty is to oppose with all its might the efforts of trusts 
and combines to operate a policy of economic despotism, 
expressed all too often in the price they impose upon the 
commonest necessities.* 


When Co-operation does commence manufacture in 
branches of trade dominated by monopolist organisations 
it may certainly not adopt the price they have manceuvred, 
but must, to be faithful to its creed and to aid by its activities 
in the improvement of business life and methods, which is 
one of the most essential conditions for the advancement 
of general welfare, apply a price policy based upon the factors 
which normally should decide price. Co-operation cannot 
in such case fall back upon the Rochdale Pioneers’ famous 
principle of selling goods at current prices as an excuse or 
justification for accepting any price that a monopolist control 
may choose to fix. The Rochdale precept of current prices 
was conceived in a time when free competition still obtained 
and when monopoly was still a thing unknown. But now 
that monopoly holds undisputed sway in very large and 
important provinces of trade and industry, submission to 
the dominance of the monopolist in a bigoted adherence 
to the letter of this Rochdale principle in vicious defiance 
of its spirit would be a dire offence, without excuse or pardon. 

Some may argue that should the co-operative charge the 
monopoly price on any commodity the excess always returns 
to the member as dividend, so the price exacted by the society 

* In the report of a Swedish Government Commission, 1922, appointed to inquire 
into the middleman system in the foodstuffs trade and its disadvantages, appears the 
following passage: ‘‘It is clear that consumers’ co-operation offers a vigorous defence 
against the tendencies of private trade to combine in order to keep up prices 
Bs a ee wo soecstine coset) to pull gown their pricesan 
act which the association between them otherwise would have prevented. The great 
importance of ,the Co-operative Movement in this respect has been proved in a 


remarkable degree, particularly during the period of falling | values, when the 
co-operative societies, as a rule, have been the first to cut down prices.’’—Translator. 
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is of little consequence, but this contention is based on 
premises much too narrow and interested to hold in a time 
when the Co-operative Movement in a great number of 
countries has attained such dimensions that every move 
in the game of pricing finds echo and effect over wide areas. 
We may not shut our eyes to the fact, plain to every observer 
of economic conditions, that the spread of monopoly in 
industry and trade fosters conservatism, indifference to 
method, and waste, keeps in existence ill-organised and 
utterly defective businesses, and thrusts a burden on the 
national household, hurtful to all its members and reacting 
directly on the welfare of every individual. By means 
of independent costing and pricing, which will certainly not 
attempt the impossible and sell goods without such oncost 
as will cover risk and the possibility of a very necessary 
saving both among the members and in the business itself, 
but which in every case they will meet is determined by 
obvious and simple factors, consumer co-operative under- 
takings can contrive in the sphere in which they labour to 
hold monopoly at bay and defend fair and rational pricing. 
Since no other power in the modern community, not even 
the State itself, can come to the rescue, that Consumer 
Co-operation should rise to the occasion and seize the oppor- 
tunity of conferring social advantage is all the more imperative. 

Such is the idea that guides and inspires Swedish Co-opera- 
tion in this respect, appreciation of which is essential to 
understanding the comparatively modest dividend paid 
by retail societies—as a rule not exceeding three per cent.— 
and to probe the secret of K.F.’s manufacturing expansion. 
When the erection of a new and modern margarine factory 
was decided, not only was the aim to implement a moral 
obligation but also to effect thereby a just and reasonable 
price for one of the common people’s necessities. The 
factory, erected in Norrképing, commenced work in 1921. 
Its influence on margarine prices was immediate and emphatic. 
Week after week these crumbled down until at present they 
have fallen to about the half of the prices prevailing before 
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the co-operative factory disturbed the plot. Allowing even 
for the general fall in prices in that period, a very substantial 
reduction in margarine prices remains beyond dispute to the 
credit of the co-operative intruders. To-day, K.F. decides the 
price of margarine and the power of the cartel is ended. 
The progress of the co-operative factory has indeed been 
phenomenal ; the output for 1922 was three million kilograms 
(2770 tons); 1926 showed almost treble that quantity. 
Of even greater value has been the intervention of K.F. 
in the flour-milling industry. Since 1914 the principal 
Swedish mills have been associated in a cartel. Any detailed 
account of the constitution and working of this cartel is 
beyond our purpose here, but mention should be made of 
the fact that by its penalties for violation of price stipulations 
and milling quota, its prevention of withdrawal by any 
individual miller from the combine, and its agreements with 
the wholesalers of the country according to which these, 
in order to acquire the right to sell the produce of the Swedish 
mills, undertook to import no more than a very limited 
quantity of flour from abroad, had succeeded in achieving 
an exceedingly strong monopolist position. This has been 
employed for the purpose of forcing prices to the great gain 
of the mills. While the share capital yielded on an average 
eight to nine per cent. before the formation of the cartel, 
profits increased to 23 per cent. in the very first year there- 
after, and for at least one year were even higher, reaching 
in 1919 practically one-third of the capital, or 33-2 per cent. 
Parliament, and the Press, and the country at large were 
deeply incensed that the ring should, year after year, levy 
the daily bread of the common people, but unperturbed 
by any protest or complaint the cartel continued to exploit 
its opportunities until at last the Co-operative Movement 
took up arms. In the autumn of 1922 K.F. bought one of 
the largest of the mills, Tre Kronor (Three Crowns), at the 
entrance to Stockholm Harbour, and, after remodelling 
throughout on the most modern lines, began milling for 
co-operators in the summer of 1924. Thus commenced 
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a struggle which the whole country has followed with rapt 
attention, and which has resulted in very substantial curtail- 
ment of the lavish margin till then separating the raw material 
cost and the flour selling price. Driven by the competition 
of the co-operative mill, the cartel has been compelled 
unceasingly to adjust its prices, and the saving assured to 
the consumers of Sweden may be reckoned, so far, as 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of eight million kronor. 

Victory over the ring was clinched when K.F. managed 
to secure a second large mill, Tre Lejon (Three Lions), on 
Gothenburg Harbour. This also was quickly modernised and 
enlarged, and now the two mills together muster an output 
capacity of 4,800 sacks of wheat or grain, each 100 kilograms, 
per 24 hours. This means that about 25 per cent. of all the 
flour produced in the machine mills of Sweden comes from 
co-operative mills. With so large a part of the market with- 
drawn from the influence of the cartel its control of price has 
disappeared. Now the ring endeavours painfully to adapt its 
prices to co-operative quotations. Still the co-operative price 
ranges generally ‘50 to 1 krona per sack below the cartel’s, 
which, of course, in a variety of ways reacts upon and embar- 
rasses the private trade, and which also contributes to clearer 
recognition by the general public of the significance of Co- 
operation as a regulator of prices. 

Quite the most remarkable interference with monopoly, 
however, was made by K.F. in 1926, when war was declared 
on the golosh manufacturers’ cartel. There are only four 
factories in Sweden turning out goloshes, and since 1911 
all four have been linked up in a ring which has completely 
dominated the trade. Price inflation has been scandalous, 
and the factories, by virtue of their monopoly, have appro- 
priated profits unequalled in any other Swedish industry. 
On an original subscribed capital of four million kronor 
the associated factories in the fourteen years up to 1924 
have reaped no less than 47 million kronor. Although the 
share capital has been watered by the distribution of bonus 
shares, the trade has been able to continue returning profits 
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which, except in the first year of the combine and when 
supplies of raw rubber were scarcely obtainable during the 
war, were never less than 30 per cent., and have indeed 
reached the astonishing figures of 60, 62, and even 77 per 
cent. 

Besides the profits thus indicated, quite substantial 
amounts have been allocated in the guise of various forms 
of bonus to those interested in the industry. Worthy of 
more than passing notice is the fact that the item “ manage- 
ment expenses” accounts for a larger percentage of the 
cost of manufacture of the goloshes than the whole wage bill. 
More than once the cartel contemptuously ignored the 
market and forced a price in utter defiance of public opinion 
and of all reason. Every class has joined in condemnation 
of the cartel’s price tactics. Only the merchants handling 
the goods found any satisfaction in them; the cartel had 
bribed them into support with liberal terms. 

At the Congress of 1926 K.F. resolved to take steps to 
restore freedom to the fixing of prices for goloshes, which 
in a climate like Sweden’s are a highly necessary article 
of wear. This decision, which was quite unanimous and 
aroused the liveliest interest all over the country, was followed 
in a few weeks by a reduction in the price of the cartel goods 
of two kronor a pair for men’s goloshes, and a corresponding 
sum for other types and qualities. K.F. considered, however, 
that this was not enough, and demanded that there should 
be further reduction of an additional krona per pair, and 
when the ring refused to comply, K.F. determined to procure 
its own golosh factory so that a price fair and reasonable to 
all might be guaranteed. 

To buy any of the existing factories at anything under a 
ransom figure seemed at first quite impossible. But immedi- 
ately K.F., in consequence, decided to build a new factory 
for themselves, the enemy took alarm, the price slumped 
heavily, and offers that would bear consideration were 
received from more than one of the cartel firms. By the 
autumn of 1926 K.F. had come to terms with a syndicate 
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holding the majority of shares in one of the combine firms, 
the Gislaved factory, whereby a controlling interest was 
acquired as from Ist, January, 1927, arrangements being 
made for purchase of the remaining shares so that K.F. will 
come into sole possession. Until the end of July, 1927, the 
factory is committed to the cartel, so not before that date 
will K.F. have a really free hand in the matter of prices. 

Besides the manufacturing establishments already 
mentioned, K.F. owns a boot and shoe factory in Orebro, 
which, after improvement and extension, will be capable of 
producing 1,000 pairs per day.* In addition there is also 
a spice-packing department and a chemical and sundries 
factory, as yet in an experimental stage. Apart from the 
margarine factory, which K.F. erected itself, the other 
manufacturing concerns, already mentioned, have been taken 
over from their proprietary companies. These companies 
K.F. has retained, in form and in name, for the sufficient 
reason that the vagaries of national taxation inflict a quite 
intolerable burden on large-scale co-operative enterprises. 
The Union has, therefore, been driven to detach even the 
margarine factory, and to form it into a separate but 
dependent company. 


* The solidarity and cohesion of the Swedish Co-operative Movementand the strength 
of K.F.’s position in the Movement are well shown in the proceedings of the 1927 
Swedish Congress at Gothenburg. A special committee had investigated the question 
of the’ reorganisation of Sweden's co-operative boot and shoe trade in view of the 
acquisition by K.F. of a boot factory, This committee, on which retail societies 
were well represented, recommended that all existing boot and shoe shops and stocks 
owned by retail societies should be transferred to K.F., the Swedish Wholesale, at 
mutually satisfactory valuation. These would be linked up in a chain of urban K.F. 
depots, retailing locally, and wholesaling to neighbouring societies. Rebate at 3 per 
cent. on retail sales by K.F. would be paid through the local urban society, who 
would appoint an Advisory Committee and subscribe 12/- per member share capital 
to the undertaking, to be repaid as the industry became self-supporting. Congress, 
which is also of course the Annual Wholesale Meeting, quite readily agreed to the 
proposals, which therefore will come into operation. A similar procedure was adopted 
in 1924 with respect to the manufacture of hard rye bread (spisbréd).— Translator. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Co-operative Education, 


NTO all activity based on democratic principles, educational 
work enters as a necessary element, and this applies 
especially to an activity of the constructive character of 
Co-operation. The sound development of the Movement 
requires that the masses, and more particularly the members 
of the Movement themselves, shall become as familiar as 
possible with the principles of Co-operation and the conditions 
essential to the continuance and development of its work. 
The necessary regard for the success of the Movement demands 
also that measures shall be taken for the special training of 
those who on management committees and as auditors shall 
have to guide, control, or supervise the co-operative under- 
taking and its operations. The education, in its broadest 
sense, of the staff is also part of the educational problem of 
Co-operation, and this aspect of the problem must receive 
equal attention with any other. 

In Swedish Co-operation all this work devolves upon 
K.F.’s Organisation Committee, which is divided into depart- 
ments that deal with the different classes of work included 
in this category: publication of newspapers and other 
literature, arrangement of instruction courses, propaganda, 
&c. 

In the domain of general education first place must be 
conceded to the co-operative press. As early as 1904 K.F. 
issued a newspaper, Kooperatéren—The Co-operator. This 
was of extremely modest pretensions; its four pages appeared 
twice a month. A steady growth marked even its earliest 
days, and gradually it attained an issue of three times a 
month and a considerably extended number of pages. The 
beginning of 1914 saw a complete transformation of the 
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co-operative press. Kooperativren was converted into a 
monthly magazine whose office was to treat of the theoretical 
problems of Co-operation, and of questions such as internal 
organisation and finance of the Movement which call for 
attention, in the first place, from the managements of 
societies, officials, and others closely concerned in various 
ways with practical Co-operation. At the same time, a 
weekly newspaper, Konswmentbladet—The Consumers’ 
Journal—was started, devoted to co-operative propaganda 
work on a broad scale, and intended to keep members and 
public in close touch with co-operative progress and with 
general problems. 

This transformation of the press indicated a remark- 
able advance, and in a few years the circulation of the 
co-operative popular press was very substantially increased, 
reaching 117,000 copies in 1924. At this point a 
further alteration was taken in hand. The newspaper had 
so far consisted of four pages, but the rapid development 
of the Movement had so multiplied the demand upon the 
space available, that Konsuwmentbladet, within these limits, 
could no longer satisfactorily cope therewith. The need 
of enlargement had already been under review. Another 
influence began to operate. A newspaper with Konsument- 
tladet’s mission must cater for the whole family circle and 
attract every member of the household to its columns. To 
succeed in this direction the newspaper was compelled to 
introduce matter of more general interest. 

In addition to co-operative problems, room had to be found 
for articles of another kind, on historical and scientific subjects, 
on household affairs, and for light literature, serials, poetry, 
&c. In order to provide the additional space necessary 
for co-operative material, and also to meet the demands 
for a more attractive general contents, the newspaper was 
enlarged in December, 1924, to 16 pages weekly. Having 
regard to Swedish conditions the success that has followed 
this change has been quite extraordinary. Two years later 
the circulation had doubled, and by the spring of 1927, had 
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reached a steady 250,000, quite a handsome figure for a 
total membership of 340,000 (31st December, 1926).* 

The film has now become another important vehicle of 
general education and propaganda. K.F. has had prepared 
a number of instructive films from their own productive 
works which have been displayed all over the country, and 
which have contributed effectively in popularising Co-operation 
and its works. One film illustrating counter work has also 
done good service in the education of employees. 

The most important of the literature published, other 
than periodicals, are, of course, co-operative treatises and 
pamphlets, but in recent years have been included also 
books on economic subjects in general. Indeed several of 
Sweden’s leading economists have found an _ occasional 
publisher in K.F. 

Of special interest is the educational work carried on by | 
the Educational Department of K.F.’s Organisation Com- 
mittee, whose function may be compared with that of the 
Central Education Committee of the British Co-operative 
Union. This department organises lecture courses for 
societies, so performing an important work in the general 
education of the member. Its main effort, however, has 
more and more inclined towards the special education of the 
employee, and in fact the labours of this department centre 
largely round this task. Quite early K.F. took in hand the 
instruction of managers of societies, but the resources of the 
Movement were long so scant, and so exacting were other 
more pressing problems that staff education was of necessity 
relegated to a very minor and formal position on the pro- 
gramme of work. Not until the institution in 1918 of this 

Ey: Very illustrative of the co-operative mood and temper of Sweden is an item 
casually and tersely reported in Konswmentbladet of 12th April, 1927, An anti- 
co-operative lecturer touring Sweden arrived at Mellerud, a small town in Southern 
Sweden of 1,500 inhabitants. The discourse of an hour and a half was followed by 
lively diseussion. This was still proceeding briskly when eleven o’clock came round, 
the time at which the hall let terminated. The local M.P., who was in attendance 
arguing powerfully far co-operation, thereupon offered other premises in which to 
continue. There, at a late, or rather early hour, the meeting finally closed with the 
enthusiastic and unanimous adoption of a resolution in the following terms: ‘‘ 175 
consumers here assembled in Mellerud tender our sincere thanks to lecturer Lien 


for his anti-co-operative address, which has so completely persuaded us that we 
decide here and now to form ourselves into a co-operative society.’’—Trans/ator. 
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Educational Department did this item receive more serious 
and systematic attention. 

Work goes forward now on two lines, correspondence 
and oral instruction, both in courses or classes of various 
kinds. Correspondence tuition is by no means intended 
exclusively for co-operative employees, but is open to all 
who care to join, and there are a considerable number of 
students not only outside the circle of co-operative em- 
ployment, but even outside the Movement itself, who 
make use of these correspondence courses. In all, 25,000 
correspondence students have been enrolled since these 
courses were begun in 1919. The subjects taught in this 
manner are principally commercial, such as book-keeping, 
arithmetic, ticket-writing, commercial correspondence, 
mercantile law, and banking, with other more elementary 
subjects essential to the education of the employee, as 
grammar and composition. Instruction is also provided 
in economics, in public speaking, in central and local govern- 
ment, and in literature. 

The oral classes for managers and other employees are 
also of different kinds. A variety of methods have been 
tested here, and from the experience gained has been evolved a 
scheme of education in which correspondence and oral work 
are combined. The first stage is what is known as the 
Junior Weeks for younger shop assistants, which last only 
one week each, and which, as their name indicates, are 
intended solely for junior employees. The average age 
of their recruits is about 20, and they are devised to give 
the pupil a first introduction to study and to the Education 
Department. After a young man or a young woman has taken 
part ina Junior Week, the Department still keeps in touch 
with each, and tries to persuade them as well to study the 
literature of Co-operation and of other relevant and recom. 
mended subjects as to take up correspondence instruction. 
in some of the elementary commercial courses, more especially 
in book-keeping. 

Those who take their studies really in earnest, and 
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in their daily work show themselves possessed of the 
qualifications that will make further education worth while, 
are afforded opportunity, free of charge to themselves, 
to attend an oral class for four weeks with a programme 
directed towards the necessary preparation for the position 
of branch manager. Nor does the instruction end here; 
the pupils are encouraged to continue their studies on definite 
lines, and when, by further correspondence work and by 
private study, they have become proficient in the subjects 
of importance to a branch manager, they attend another 
class, again of four weeks, in which the teaching is now 
directed to the requirements of an independent manager. 
The order here described is not arbitrary. A student may 
attend the higher classes without having been through the 
lower, but only provided that in some other manner, by 
private study or at Folk High School, he has attained a 
satisfactory educational standard. 

The oral classes, with the exception of the Junior Weeks, 
are free, but a very careful selection is made, and both a 
high degree of ordinary educational attainment and well- 
attested records of service in the Movement are stipulated. 
Besides the classes and courses here sketched, smaller 
manager classes of various kinds are arranged. 

Summer Schools, on British lines, have been held in 
Sweden since 1920, and have been excellently supported. 
Since the autumn of 1924 there has been placed at the disposal 
of the Education Department a mansion and estate about 
nine miles out of Stockholm—Var Gard, Our Manor—acquired 
by K.F. This includes, besides the residence of the master, 
two villas which contain workrooms for the students and 
teachers, class rooms and other necessary accommodation 
for the oral courses, and sleeping quarters for the pupils. 
All the classes so far mentioned, as well as the Summer 
Schools, are lodged in Var Gard. On an average about 400 
students a year attend the classes there, of whom some 
150 are attracted by the Summer Schools. 

Although this is far and away the most important of 
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Swedish co-operative educational work, the tale is not 
exhausted. 

In a considerable number of societies, and principally 
of course in the more progressive, an intensive and varied 
educational work is a regular feature. The Model Rules 
require an allocation of 24 per cent. of net profits to educational 
purposes, and K.F. receives 3d. per member from societies 
in addition, for the same object. But, taken as a whole, 
the educational activities of Swedish Co-operation do not 
compare with the keen throbbing energy in this direction 
of British co-operative societies. Swedish co-operatives 
have never known anything corresponding to the educational 
committees of the British, and the managements have all 
been so fully and exclusively engaged on the purely business 
and trade aspects of their work that the educational work, 
so necessary for the ethical consolidation of the Movement, 
and equally for its future material development, has been too 
generally left severely alone. 

Since 1920, however, the efforts to induce within 
societies a more lively interest in educational work, 
and in the deeper meanings and implications of Co- 
operation have borne fruit, and special associations for this 
work have been created under the name of ‘“ Co-operative 
Groups.” These are free associations of such interested 
members of societies as are willing in close collaboration 
with the management of their society to strive for the 
improvement of education in the membership, and also for 
propaganda amongst the general public. There are about 
200 of these Groups, and their efforts have proved exceedingly 
helpful and very successful. They are assisted by a small 
news-sheet issued by K.F. containing suggestions and advice 
for such work. 

An investigation in 1923 showed that while societies 
with such Groups had within the year increased their member- 
ship 12 per cent., the others had increased by barely 2 per 
cent. The whole increase of sales in the same period was 
claimed by societies which had Groups. Cases were quoted 
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of individual members of such Groups who had sold over 
£20 worth of co-operative literature in the twelve months. 

Womens’ Guilds in the twenty years of their existence 
in Sweden have also rendered yeoman service to co-operative 
education. There are to-day 122 such guilds with 4,194 
members. Following British example they arrange lectures 
and discussions and seek by every suitable means to rouse 
co-operative interest and improve co-operative knowledge 
among the women of the country. 

In several of the larger societies educational activity 
has been well developed, and has besides been adapted to 
to their particular needs and to their more extensive character. 
Stockholm Society especially has been at great pains to 
rouse and enlighten the interest of the member in Co-operation. 
A number of Groups have been at work there now for some 
years and have recently been reorganised into a co-operative 
club of 250 members, meeting every Tuesday evening for 
lecture or discussion. Swedish and foreign newspapers are 
kept on the tables and a small library of co-operative and 
economic literature is available. Each autumn and winter 
the society arranges courses of lectures on Co-operation and 
related subjects, which are very well attended. During the 
winter of 1926-27, for the purpose of attracting a larger 
number of members to the work of co-operative education, 
the society arranged what it called Hundred Meetings. 
These were organised for each district, the Members’ Council 
for which invited co-operators to these meetings for the 
discussion of questions of interest to them at the moment. 
The name “ Hundred ”’ indicates the approximate average 
numerical attendance contemplated. 

To estimate the result of this educational activity is 
somewhat difficult. This cannot be gauged from figures 
since the effects of the efforts are not immediately visible. 
If, however, we may judge by the spirit obtaining in the 
Movement, and expressed in a devoted and therefore all 
the more successful methodical practical Co-operation, the 
verdict must be that the educational work has been singularly 
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fruitful. Still it would be quite unfair to ascribe the whole 
of the fine spirit that to-day permeates the Movement in 
Sweden to educational activity alone. Without in any 
way seeking to disparage other countries with conditions 
differing from Sweden’s, one factor of much significance 
must be indicated if the normal average type of Swedish 
co-operator is to be thoroughly understood. 

To the vast majority of Swedish people Co-operation has 
always seemed quite material, prosaic. Its tremendous possi- 
bility in economic progress and in the emancipation of the 
consumer masses was certainly quite clearly perceived, but the 
typical Swedish co-operator has never allowed his ambitions to 
soar far above the solid earth. There his idealism is firmly 
rooted, and his co-operation connects directly and inseparably 
with the hard facts and stern realities around him. The 
application of the forces of Co-operation to existing concrete 
problems has to a large extent been stimulated by the fact 
that the Movement for many years has been compelled to rally 
to the attack of practical problems of such importance and 
magnitude, that they appealed irresistibly to all the Swedish 
societies and became the finger-post for the attention and 
direction of co-operators the whole land over. 

Every Congress has had to deal with some major question 
of this rallying character and each Congress resolution has 
always involved a moral obligation on all co-operators during 
the ensuing Congress year, specially to concentrate upon 
carrying out the agreed decisions of Congress, and so to attain 
the desired end. Questions of capital and finance, made 
acute by deflation or by Co-operation’s steady and continuous 
development, the war against monopoly, adjustment and 
rearrangement of internal organisation, are examples of the 
practical Congress problems that issue from conditions pre- 
vailing, and which have contributed to develop further the 
call and inclination for the persistent, energetic constructive 
activity which so largely marks the mood and temper of 
Swedish Co-operation to-day. 

Although there is no risk that this severely practical 
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limitation of the Movement’s ethical forces may come to 
choke the wells of inspiration, yet undeniably the appearance 
that Swedish Co-operation on the surface presents is gener- 
ously tinged thereby. When concrete economic problems 
preponderate so heavily, weak in sheen or splendour and 
offering no lure to fancy’s flights, co-operative work assumes 
a laborious aridity, certainly wise and necessary in its way, 
but imparting to debates at congresses, at conferences, and 
in society meetings a dour Nordic frigidity that blights the 
gay flowers of rhetoric and chills the utterance of their 
purveyors. The speaker is appraised by his matter much 
more than byhis manner; and so foreign observers at Swedish 
Co-operative Congresses have sometimes found the proceed- 
ings dull and tedious, lacking in oratorical brilliance. The 
cooler Swedish temperament shrinks from the gesture and 
verve that enliven co-operative parliaments in other countries, 
where thrust, and parry, and warm, sometimes torrid, 
expression lend tone and colour to the discussion. 

But to draw therefrom the conclusion that the ethical 
interest and activity of Swedish co-operators in the Move- 
ment is superficial, or that it lacks critical faculty or real 
insight into the problems of the day, would be a serious 
blunder. The critical faculty is a prime essential for any 
sound democracy, and a necessary complement to the feeling 
of community and the will to co-operate that form the 
basis of every common enterprise. Co-operative educational 
activity must therefore also, if it will rightly fulfil its mission, 
in like measure pay due regard to both aspects, the material 
and the ethical, and the meed of its success will vary accord- 
ingly. Viewed in this light the educational efforts of Swedish 
Co-operation have certainly yielded rich harvest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Consumer Co-operative Finance. 


fare essential phase of internal development in Swedish 
Co-operation in the last few years would be omitted 
if no mention were made of the intensive effort during that 
time towards financial consolidation among co-operative 
associations. In the section treating of share capital and 
funds, attention was drawn to the energetic work carried 
on to persuade societies to procure an ample capital in the 
form of shares and funds for their trade. But there is another 
side to the financial problems of societies. To have access 
to capital is certainly an indispensable condition for successful 
trading, but just as necessary is it that societies regulate 
their trade in such manner that the best possible result 
is attained with the resources in hand, and that they jealously 
preserve their financial independence. 

That co-operative societies should not only sell for 
ready-money, but that they should apply cash trading 
principles to their own purchases is a sound Rochdale rule, 
whose value and importance have always been understood 
by the more thoughtful of Swedish co-operators, and their 
domestic financial policy has ever had independence of 
the society closely at heart. Year by year steady 
progress was made towards this goal, but the War with 
its new and strange conditions drove a number of societies 
off the course and caused a development which, had it 
continued, would have made the labour of years of no avail. 

The problem assumed critical importance during the boom 
which survived the Armistice, practically as a continuation 
of War conditions, and came to a head in the autumn of 
1920. Having suffered from the blockade, with no choice 
but to do as others in the trade were doing and strive to 
circumvent all obstacles in order to get a share of the scanty 
supplies, many co-operatives, like other retailers, now grasped 
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the opportunity with both hands and took whatever they 
could secure. As prices still were rising, and managers, 
immersed and absorbed in boom conditions, gave no thought 
to the possibility of any early reversal in the trend of price 
or in the general situation, stocks continuously increased. 
There being no corresponding accretion of capital, this of 
necessity involved an increase of liabilities. At the Congress 
of 1920, therefore, before any sign whatever of the coming 
slump could be detected in Sweden, or indeed in Europe, 
this development received careful consideration. Not only 
was the necessity emphasised of continuing to build up 
co-operative capital, but also the equally important necessity 
of a prudent husbanding of such resources as were already 
to hand, and special stress was laid on the danger to the 
independence of co-operative societies in the practice then 
increasingly evident of relying on credit from private 
merchants. The need to prepare for the passing of the 
boom was also urged, and when, a week or two after Congress, 
trouble began to loom above the horizon outside Europe, 
a detailed review of the situation was circulated among 
societies with an admonition to make every effort in the 
time available before the crisis should reach Sweden to reduce 
stocks as much as possible. The broad policy thus inaugurated 
has been maintained ever since, and on various occasions 
has been pressed still further home. 

Without doubt this timely advice did much to save 
Swedish Co-operation from the worst tribulations of the 
slump. Success was not quite complete; a number of 
societies failed, for lack of will or opportunity, to reduce 
their stocks sufficiently before the storm broke in earnest 
in the autumn of 1920. Several fell helpless victims in the 
crisis, or rather to their own want of foresight, but as a rule 
the societies rode out the blast quite intact and, in proportion 
as the national currency was stabilised, saw their position 
further consolidated. 

In 1925, when the adjustments compelled by the crisis 
could be deemed complete, still another step was taken to 
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improve the economy of societies. For many years they had 
been in the habit of taking one month’s credit. This was 
actually according to rule, but in that year the terms of 
purchase were made keener in that societies were enjoined 
to meet all accounts within ten days. Considerable effort 
has been expended to induce societies to observe this recom- 
mendation for the improvement of their financial position. 
For example, over almost the whole country they have been 
summoned to conferences in groups of ten societies or so 
to consider this matter. Committees, managers, and auditors 
have attended, and the balance sheets of societies taking 
part have been scrutinised item by item and their faults 
and weaknesses criticised in detail. There was also general 
discussion on ways and means of improving their position, 
and suitable measures to that end were indicated. 

These conferences have been of inestimable value in com- 
pelling attention to problems by responsible officials in the 
most direct manner, giving them at the same time the support 
of friendly critical opinion from their neighbour societies. 
A very notable improvement in the term of liability can be 
definitely attributed to this work, and at the Congress of 
1926 the prospects were that by 1928 the whole of the societies 
would have so amended their ways that ten days’ credit 
would be the rule. 

In connection with this account of the efforts after 
financial consolidation in Swedish Co-operation the system 
of audit calls for some notice. This is an important phase 
of the domestic work of co-operative societies and, when it 
is efficient, a powerful means of promoting sound manage- 
ment. The usual experience, however, is that often, indeed 
generally, at least in smaller societies, members possessed 
of the knowledge and acumen that an auditor absolutely 
must have are hard to find and to enlist. The auditor must 
be able, indeed, not only to judge quite independently the 
accounts of the society; he must also be so conversant with 
the management of business generally that he can tell 
whether or not the society’s management is quite efficient. 
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To meet the need for expert audit among co-operatives, 
K.F. in 1916 established an audit department, which has 
proved so acceptable that in the beginning of 1927 no less 
than 92 per cent of all the societies affiliated to K.F. sub- 
mitted their accounts for its examination. Expert help in 
their audit is provided to all societies in membership with 
the department. A number of highly trained auditors, who 
have filled various posts in the Movement in their time, and 
have there gained wide and varied knowledge and experience, 
are employed. They visit societies at least twice a year, 
at the annual closing of accounts, and at the mid-year 
stocktaking. On these occasions they not only examine the 
accounts but survey also the whole field of operations, and 
from their experience are naturally able quickly to discover 
whether the activities of a society are proportionate to its 
means and suited to local conditions. They collaborate with 
the auditors elected locally, and meet the committee and 
managers, whom they advise if necessary. 

In this manner the various problems of management are 
thrashed out, and the officers of the society, who, perhaps, in 
their isolation find difficulty in understanding and applying 
new views and methods are, by means of the auditor’s visits, 
brought into intimate contact with the co-operative outer 
world. In the intervals between these visits communication 
is maintained with the society by monthly reports from 
the latter, so framed that the auditor can determine at a 
glance what changes have occurred. If these have been 
unfavourable he must intervene and set matters right. A 
copy of each report is also sent to K.F., to whose cashier 
department the auditors are to some extent accountable. 
This audit system has been of the highest importance in 
strengthening the local societies, and in educating auditors, 
committees, and managers. 

In 1923 an organisation was instituted in Swedish 
Co-operation which so far as is known is quite unique. 
This is the Swedish Household Society, or S.H.F., as it is 
commonly named. Its function is in the first place to come 
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to the rescue of co-operative enterprise in areas where local 
societies find themselves no longer able to carry on success- 
fully. The society was formed by K.F. and a number of 
the larger retail societies, and its inception was directly 
due to the experiences of the slump period when, as mentioned 
earlier, a number of co-operatives, notwithstanding the advice 
they had received from the central organisation, were unable 
to continue without serious loss to the members. The view 
of the new organisation was and still is that in localities 
where societies from various causes find their very existence 
in danger or so involved that no real benefit can accrue to 
the members therefrom, S.H.F. shall for a time take over 
the cripples and nurse and manage them until their condition 
has so improved that the local society is able once more to 
resume possession and begin anew themselves. 

The transfer of operations to S.H.F. does not, therefore, 
imply any amalgamation ; on the contrary the former societies 
continue to exist, with the difference that the activities they 
so far have carried on are for a time handed over to S.H.F. 
As yet no final opinion can be formed of the work of this 
organisation, but the experience gained so far is extremely 
favourable. Wherever the society has intervened trade has 
been revived, and as a rule before very long was once more 
flourishing. None of the co-operatives displaced has yet 
regained its independence, but this is at present imminent 
in the case of several. S.H.F. seeks to re-establish trade so 
securely in these troubled localities that societies, once they 
again undertake management, shall have every opportunity 
of lasting success. 

This chapter of domestic detail cannot well close without 
a few words on the finance of K.F. 

First as to shares. Every society member of K.F. must 
acquire and hold share capital therein to the amount of 
75 kronor for every individual member in such society. 
This is accumulated by transferring any dividend to the 
society on purchases from K.F. to the share capital account 
of that society in K.F. until this amounts to 45 kronor per 
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individual member. Thereafter half the dividend due is 
so transferred until the full sum is credited. 

The rate of dividend, except on flour and sugar, which, 
however, in 1926 constituted 38-84 per cent. of total sales and 
on which no direct dividend is paid, has always been at 
the rate of 1 percent. Despite that modest figure the dividend 
has contributed very substantially to the growth of K.F.’s 
share capital. The shares of the latter are transferable, 
those of retail societies, on the other hand, are all with- 
drawable. Until quite recently 50 per cent. of the whole 
net surplus was allocated by rule to the reserve fund; this 
has. now been reduced to 25 per cent. No greater disin- 
clination to build up reserves is thereby indicated; the 
change is attributable to the system of subsidiary under- 
takings. K.F. has made a rule not to withdraw any 
distribution from these undertakings, but to allow all profits 
to go to the respective reserves. The good results that these 
have shown have thus considerably strengthened the various 
reserves more even than K.F. figures show. 

In connection with the extension of K.F.’s flour milling 
a production,guarantee fund was opened in 1923-24 to pay 
for and equip a second large mill acquired at that time. 
This fund is a peculiar hybrid, neither shares nor bonds ; 
like the former it carries liability for the obligations of K.F., 
while, like the latter, it is terminable. The amount subscribed 
is 3,700,000 kronor, which matures for repayment in 20 years. 

The share capital of K.F. at the end of 1926 totalled 
6,500,000 kronor, the reserve fund 3,600,000 kronor, giving 
a total, with the production guarantee fund, of 13,800,000 
kronor. 

In the autumn of 1926 the accumulation of a new industrial 
fund was begun, to serve in the first place to finance the 
manufacture of goloshes, tyres, &c., which was started at 
that time. This partakes more of the character of a bond 
issue. K.F. accepts responsibility, to the limits of its 
resources, for the moneys to be invested in the industrial 
fund, and this, which is therefore free of all responsibility 
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for K.F. obligations, is also repayable after 20 years. As 
these lines are written propaganda and subscription still 
continue. Both societies and individuals may participate, 
and a total of about 7,000,000 kronor is anticipated. 

The reason for these two funds is not any lack of pecuniary 
resources. On the contrary very considerable sums are 
placed at K.F.’s disposal by its Savings Bank, sufficient for 
very extensive manufacturing development if wholly so 
employed. But these savings must to a large extent be held 
liquid, and may not therefore be tied up in manufacturing 
enterprise. This was the main consideration that prompted 
recourse to capital of a more fixed character by means of 
such funds. 

K.F. fulfils another important function not common to 
wholesale societies, by acting as treasurer for any co-operative 
society that desires. In 1926 there were 376 societies that 
paid in to K.F. account at the local bank or, from 
remoter places, remitted by post their shop takings direct 
from each shop, drawing on K.F., as required, by cheque. 
Interest on computed balance is paid at the rate of 4 per 
cent. More than half the retail sales receipts of the Move- 
ment went direct to K.F. in this way. 

The Savings movement was begun in 1908 to enable 
the then prevailing fierce competition and opposition to 
be met. The Union receives the loans, against which it 
pledges all its means. The local societies, except the small 
number of Jarge societies with Savings Banks of their own, 
serve simply as branch offices, taking in deposits and paying 
out withdrawals. Only co-operators may use these savings 
banks. Besides savings, contributions to capital and loan 
accounts are also received. 

The total loan capital amounted at the end of 1926 to 
38,300,000 kronor. 

To K.F. this savings movement has been of magnificent 
service, enabling it to develop its extensive trade without 
the aid of outside credit. To the members it has been no 
less valuable, stimulating thrift and popularising and 
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facilitating saving among the masses, who have greater 
need than others of the increased security that a saved-up 
personal reserve affords, 

Equally important, both financially and as a personal 
safeguard, is the insurance operated in connection with K.F. 

Beginning with fire insurance, undertaken by a special 
society, Samarbete (Co-operation), in 1908, which has achieved 
what for Sweden is phenomenal success, there have been 
added during recent years burglary, fidelity, and motor 
assurance and similar risks. The total sum assured under 
these categories at the end of 1926 was 921,000,000 kronor. 
and the capital and funds amounted to 5,500,000 kronor. 

A special establishment, Folket (The People), undertakes 
life assurance. This was formed in 1914 when a smaller 
society, whose members mutually met each risk as it accrued, 
was reorganised on more modern lines and passed gradually 
into the control of K.F. Here, too, striking success has been 
achieved. At the close of 1926 there were 128,000 insurers, 
insured for 142,000,000 kronor, and funded capital amounted 
to 25,000,000 kronor. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Producer Co-operation. 


S° far Consumers’ Co-operation only has been reviewed. 

Good reason can easily be adduced for assigning to 
that form of co-operation a much more prominent position 
than to any other variety of co-operative activity. Without 
subscribing to the somewhat extreme view advanced by 
certain theorists that only societies of consumers are really 
entitled to be termed co-operative, we may justly argue 
that Consumers’ Co-operation based on mutual supply of 
common everyday needs is in a class by itself. As no other 
form of co-operative activity, Consumers’ Co-operation is 
universal in its social appeal; ministering to wants that all 
men share, it attracts to its standard allclasses and professions, 
all the creeds, and all the schools of religion, and of politics. 
Thus is ensured a social importance no other co-operative 
activity can attain, and Consumers’ Co-operation receives 
a degree of public attention that is denied to any other kind 
of co-operation. In Sweden therefore Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion has extended and developed far beyond Producers’ 
Co-operation, and any account of the Movement in Sweden 
that did not attach vastly more importance to the consumers’ 
section would be grossly misleading. 

But, however highly Consumers’ Co-operation may be 
appreciated on theoretical grounds, or because of its superior 
size and success, to ignore the significance and value of other 
forms would be unwise, unjust. 

The species of co-operation which at one time, especially 
in France and England, was the object of lively interest, 
and which, in the latter country, has generally now adopted 
co-partnership principles, never really took root in Sweden. 
A few such undertakings are to be found, but nothing that 
could be considered a movement; nor can any promise 
or indication of ampler future be discerned. On the other 
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hand Agricultural Co-operation has developed quite vigorously, 
though not of course to compare, either horizontally or 
vertically, or in definite and suitable organisation, with the 
splendid progress of Denmark in this direction. Still in 
certain lines of agricultural trade in Sweden notable 
co-operative success has been achieved, particularly in 
dairying, which is now dominated by co-operative enterprise. 

Sweden did not escape the troubles that befell arable 
farming in Europe generally in the eighties, nor the resultant 
powerful impulse to pastoral agriculture, producing food 
in animal instead of vegetable form. This diversion naturally 
stimulated interest among the farming class in common or 
pooled dairying. 

By 1890 73 co-operative dairies could be counted; the 
Movement was well away, and five years later the number 
had grown to 322. To-day there are some 600 such dairy 
co-operatives with a membership of 65,000. There being 
1,500 dairy concerns in Sweden, the co-operatives are evidently 
still in a numerical minority, but, none the less, they play 
a highly important part in Swedish dairying. The average 
private dairy is much smaller than the average co-operative ; 
but of all the milk that is factory dairied in Sweden two- 
thirds is calculated to pass through co-operative dairies, 
and of all the butter made under such conditions three- 
fourths is produced in co-operative establishments. The 
latter have been of singular value in the development of 
the export trade in Swedish butter, although of course in 
less degree than Denmark’s dairy societies. Probably the 
main reason why Sweden lags so far behind her southern 
neighbour in this respect is her lack of a single common 
central organisation. 

Sweden shows up no better in a comparison of butchery 
co-operatives, of which there are some 30 with 50,000 members. 
Those in south Sweden specialise in export trade; those 
further north find sufficient market in their own immediate 
vicinity. 

For the supply of agricultural requirements, such as 
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feeding stuffs, manures, seeds, &c., Swedish farmers have 
set up special organisations, farmers’ associations. The 
first of these date back to the beginning of the century only, 
and were purely local in their inception. They soon, how- 
ever, began to combine in county groups, which negotiated 
wholesale buying for the farmers’ associations in each 
county. 

Next, a national union was formed, of which each county 
group became a member. This Swedish Farmers’ National 
Union was established in 1905, and from that date activity 
rapidly extended and very quickly made a brave show. 
In 1910 the number of local societies was 850, with a combined 
membership of 40,000. The acreage farmed by this member- 
ship represented 14-7 per cent. of the tillage area of the whole 
country. 

Expansion reached its peak during the war in a total 
membership of 83,000, occupying rather more than one- 
fourth of Sweden’s farm lands. 

Excited by this prosperity the Farmers’ Union ventured 
further afield, into banking and shipping on their own. 
Very heavy losses were incurred in both, and each had 
eventually to be wound up, the bank being taken over by 
the State, which had intervened to protect the farmers. 
These reverses have, as could be expected, reacted 
unfavourably on this form of Agricultural Co-operation in 
Sweden, which ever since the depression set in following 
the post-war boom has no more than marked time. 

In the main the co-operation of farmers in Sweden has 
not yet found its best route, its exact sphere. Common 
and centralised organisation is still largely to seek, and the 
absence of any systematic effort at education in co-operative 
principles and the problems of organisation is a serious 
defect. 

There are indications however that Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion which in recent years has won increasing favour and 
support among the farming class has indirectly increased 
the interest of the latter in Agricultural Co-operation. That 
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the farmers by their active participation in Consumers’ 
Co-operation have gained insight into co-operative manage- 
ment is very obvious, and that in the long run this must 
profit farming co-operation goes without saying. 

The position of the National Farmers’ Union shows 
signs of improvement. In 1926 wholesale sales, in quantity, 
exceeded those of any previous year, surpassing even War- 
time figures. But the Wholesale seems little more than an 
agency for seeds, manures, and feeding stuffs, and from its 
balance sheet seems to be lacking in capital, and to be 
carrying a Debt Suspense Fund of about £75,000. 

K.F., with 45,000 farmer members in its affiliated 
consumer co-operatives, necessarily impinges on the territory 
in which the Farmers’ Union operates. Both, for instance, 
are flour millers. A recent proposal by K.F. to provide 
grain elevators wherein Swedish farmers could store their 
corn against favourable demand instead of being compelled 
for want of good granary accommodation, all to throw their 
harvest on to the market as quickly as possible after reaping, 
and the reception accorded to the proposal, is emblematic 
of the tactful and helpful manner in which relations are 
maintained. 

That Swedish Co-operation is moving definitely and 
rapidly forward is the final impression we hope to have 
conveyed in these lines. In that respect Sweden but falls 
into line with other countries ; for right throughout western 
civilisation Co-operation is a progressive force of growing 
importance in the life of the people. But the swift advance 
in Swedish Co-operation which especially has marked the 
last 10 years, with their tidal wave of co-operative interest 
and activity, has given to the present a new and 
distinct importance as the era of the victory of 
the co-operative idea, and of popular appreciation of 
Co-operation’s possibilities. 

No sign appears that co-operative development may close 
with our day. There is what we may describe as a paradox 
in economic development in that while such development 
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divides mankind into sharply defined classes with conflicting 
interests, at the same time it precipitates one economic 
interest which is similar and common for the vast majority 
of the race, the consumer interest. This obtrudes now 
not merely among industrial workers and those employed 
in public or private institutions and establishments, but 
appears in growing extent and strength among the farming 
population, who, caught in the relentless machinery of world 
business, are to-day themselves purchasers of many require- 
ments, not only for their own operations but also for their 
household use, and who therefore to that extent have exactly 
the same interests as other classes of the community. 

In a country so largely agricultural as Sweden this is of 
prime importance to Consumer Co-operation, whose value 
to society is enhanced only in proportion as it can muster 
to its standard all who are disposed to work together for 
the satisfaction of their consumer interests. Social and 
political distinctions must not be allowed to obstruct, and 
the Movement, by directing its operations solely and entirely 
against the problems that drew the membership together, 
with scrupulous and determined avoidance of entanglement 
in irrelevant issues, must preserve the social universality which 
is the natural corollary to the economic interest that con- 
stitutes the driving force of the Movement’s activities. 

Swedish Co-operation has ever regarded its mission 
strictly in this light, observing a rigid neutrality in matters 
political, and in its relations to the State has sought only 
to attain or to maintain freedom of trade for the same 
reasons that actuate private enterprise. 

The strictly limited view that Swedish Co-operation holds 
of its functions, clearly visible in all its methods and efforts, 
may very probably seem narrow to those whose co-operative 
philosophy has taken other directions and forms, but in 
point of fact it gives to the Movement the widest scope 
conceivable. A co-operative movement, which in all its 
work holds fast by the consumer interest and resolutely 
refuses every commitment that does not directly and 
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irresistibly derive therefrom is, in the real meaning of the 
term, open to all, and is in a position to enlist in its ranks 
the greater part of the nation. 

And so Swedish co-operators believe that the rapid 
development of the last ten years is but the overture to 
splendid performance in the years to come. 

One of the principal Swedish writers of the early nine- 
teenth century, C. J. L. Almquist, in an interesting and clever 
study of Swedish national character, ‘“‘ The Meaning of Swedish 
Poverty,’’ remarks that his countryman has a youthful 
turn of mind: ‘‘ Head and heart are at 10 a.m.” However 
that may be generally, in more than one respect the 
description fits Swedish Co-operation. Beyond any question 
the youthful turn of mind is there; a fresh brisk morning 
feeling suffuses head and heart. Its labours are but begun ; 
the Movement is still in its early forenoon, and its achieve- 
ments are no more than a tithe of what remains to do. 

Successes hitherto have been won by toilsome effort, 
and in the face of bitter opposition from such as see their 
interests threatened or disturbed by the progress of 
Co-operation. There is no reason to suppose that opposition 
will diminish as time passes, but, just as it failed yesterday 
to halt or even to hinder the onward march, so to-morrow 
it will be helpless to impede the further advance. Co-opera- 
tion has proved itself a factor of vast importance in the 
work essential to the economic improvement of the nation 
and its affairs; its labours win appreciation and command 
respect from all classes, and its principles begin to be 
assimilated into national thought and faith. 

Supported by an ever-increasing multitude of the people 
Swedish Co-operation moves swiftly on to further conquests, 
wider realms, strong and happy in its youthful power, 
smiling at difficulties, making light of toil. “In heart 
and head ’tis ten o’ the morn.” 


CHAPTER X.* 


Stockholm’s “ Milk Central.” 


HE following description of what is by far the largest 
dairy in Sweden is taken, by permission, from the 
Co-operative Official for January, 1926. While not 
perhaps conforming to the highest co-operative standards, 
this is the most notable, if not the only notable, example of 
Producer Co-operation in Sweden. 


* * * * * 


The beautiful city of Stockholm can show two magnificent 
examples of successful modern Co-operation, and the co- 
operative visitor who is fortunate enough to see over both 
or either, and thoroughly to understand their operations and 
methods, enjoys a useful and rare experience. One of these 
is the well-known Stockholm Consumers’ Co-operative Society, 
which in the brief period of ten years has expanded from 
insignificant beginnings to a membership of 27,000, and a 
trade for 1924 of £1,200,000 [1926 figures: 34,790 members, 
£1,670,000 trade]. The other is the Farmers’ Milk Sale 
Society (Landtmannens Mjélkforsaljningsforening), commonly 
known in Stockholm as the Milk Central, of exactly the same 
age in years, which now has 6,800 members, all milk producers, 
owning 84,000 cows. One foresees an interesting period 
when these two institutions converge. 

But in Sweden there is an anxious and determined 
anticipation of difficulties such as this, so that probably 
no crisis will arise. Theoretically, an acute antagonism 
obtains between the theories of Producer and Consumer 
Co-operation in that country; in practice, we find working 
relations being timeously and hopefully considered by both 
sides. Thus the consumers’ Wholesale has submitted to 


“Mr, Gjores's responsibility ceases with Chap, IX. The rest of the book is added 
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the agricultural co-operators a proposal to erect silos at 
retail co-operation’s expense for the proper storage against 
vermin and weather and market vacillations of home-grown 
corn, mainly in the interests and on behalf of the growers, 
and indirectly to the advantage of the Wholesale’s own mills. 
The proposal is receiving very sympathetic consideration 
from the farmer co-operators, who are generally small holders 
or small owners, and with scanty and defective: provision 
for grain storage, and who for that and other reasons have 
usually to sell their crop surplus soon after harvest, flooding - 
the market to their mutual disadvantage. 

Since Stockholm Consumers’ Society is far the largest 
customer, retailing in 1924 2,300 gallons of Milk Central milk 
per day*—a threefold increase since 1921—the organised 
consumer co-operative influence is already a potent factor. 
Besides, for no good reason that I can discover, unless the 
city dweller’s antipathy to the farmer, the Milk Central is 
not as popular in Stockholm as it would like, and as I think 
it deserves ; therefore it will need to keep in the good graces 
of the organised consumer. At present it owns 158 retail 
shops in Stockholm and 118 elsewhere, which prompts its 
occasional inclusion by the agitator among the Trusts. Says 
the executive, however, ‘‘ The intention has never been to 
seek to monopolise the retailing of milk, but only, by erecting 
shops which shall serve as models, to contribute to the improve- 
ment of this branch of trade.” Again, pointing out that 
they have no more than one milk shop in every eleven or 
twelve in Stockholm, they add: “ Thus is placed our retail 
trade in its proper light; it is, in its way, pioneering, and 
does not aim at crowding out the established trade.” 

The origin of the Milk Central is quite instructive for us. 
In 1912:Stockholm City Council appointed a special committee 
of its members to prepare a scheme of municipal milk supply 
in co-operation with associated producers, thus to eliminate 
the costly and unnecessary middleman. This and war 
difficulties precipitated the amalgamation of the four principal 


* 3,800 per day for 1926. 
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firms in the milk trade in the city into a farmers’ or milk 
producers’ society. And so Co-operation came into its own. 

The transfer seems to have been carried through quite 
fairly, even advantageously, to the new owners. Producers’ 
Co-operation is seldom so fortunate, and a flotation of this 
kind is rarely philanthropic. Charges of over-capitalisation 
have been made, but have been specifically repelled by at 
least one of the four Special Committees—royal, parliamentary, 
and municipal—with which the business has been visited 
since it assumed its present form. From every investigation 
the Milk Central has emerged with flying colours. One 
committee calculated that the additional cost imposed upon 
the milk by the conversion terms was equal to -06 penny per 
gallon on the 1914 turnover for ten years. The milk turnover 
acquired (1913) was 22,750,000 gallons; 1924’s was 46,000,000. 

Purchase was arranged 10 per cent. cash, and the remain- 
der bonds. On stocks and plant the bonds were to carry 6 
per cent. interest, and to be redeemable within ten years ; 
on buildings, 5-5 per cent. and twenty years. All was taken 
over at special third-party valuation. The sellers went 
security with the bank for the purchasers in the sum of 
£30,000, in order to provide the necessary working capital. 

Members’ shares were fixed at 13s. cash and 26s. note 
of hand for every cow. In 1920, when money had depreciated 
so much, this was increased to 26s. cash, made up from 
bonus in the case of the older members. An approximate 
current price is paid monthly to members for milk supplied, 
varying according to fat percentage, and a further sum by 
way of bonus so far as results allow when the accounts are 
made up. In the first ten years of its existence the society 
paid £200,000 in such bonus. Only in 1918 did additional 
payment fail. 

Since 1919 new entrants are required also to pay down 
in cash a sum corresponding to their proportion of the existing 
reserve fund, to which that amount is carried. From the 
beginning of 1920 this amount was 26s. per cow. Interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum is allowed on shares so 
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far as paid up. No call has needed yet to be made upon the 
members’ notes of hand. 

The illustrations [not reproduced] will convey some idea 
of the magnitude of the Milk Central’s operations. A film of 
such scenes is part of the Central’s propaganda. One picture 
represents activities in the Torsgatan establishment, the 
society’s principal factory. Twenty-four thousand gallons 
of milk pass through here daily. Stockholm consumes 
36,000 gallons of Milk Central milk every day; this is 
estimated as two-thirds of the city’s consumption, which 
thus amounts to the astonishing average, for the city’s 
400,000 population, of one pint per head per day, as against 
a British average of :27 pint per day, according to the 1924 
report of the Committee on the Distribution and Prices of 
Agricultural Produce. For this excellent and surprising 
figure the Milk Central seems certainly entitled to a con- 
siderable share of credit. 

Prices, too, give flattering comparison and impression. 
The legal minimum fat percentage is 3, as with us; the 
Milk Central average is 3-4, all for sweet milk. Unskimmed 
milk is sold by the Milk Central at 25 Gre per liter wholesale, 
subject to discount. The retail price is fixed at 28 Gre per 
liter (24 Gre, December, 1926). These are October, 1925, 
prices, and translate into 2d. a pint wholesale, gross, and 
2}d. retail—figures which speak very intelligibly for them- 
selves to British consumers. Stockholm’s cost of living index 
figure is very similar to our own—66 per cent. for food, 
compared with our 72. The Labour Gazette, November, 1925, 
gives the comparative real wages in London and Stockholm 
as 100 and 76, based on food only; and since this is not 
attributable to difference in money wages, which in many 
trades are considerably higher than in London, this difference 
in milk prices between the two countries is very largely, at 
any rate, real. Again, there is eloquent positive testimony 
to the relative efficiency of the Milk Central, the arbiter of 
Stockholm’s milk prices. 

A superior control milk is supplied, drawn from herds 
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certified free of tubercle by Stockholm Public Health Depart- 
ment, for children and invalids. This is cleaned, but not 
pasteurised—pasteurisation is supposed to be destructive 
to. Vitamine C—and sold in bottles at 34d. per pint. All 
other milk is pasteurised, but ordinary milk is delivered 
principally—almost entirely, in fact—in cans to the 1,200 
retailers, restaurants, &c., served by them in Stockholm. 
Until some years ago this was bottled too, but that lapsed 
during the war, and has not been revived ; an earlier house- 
to-house delivery shared the same fate. A cheaper diluted 
household milk was tried in 1915, but the experiment failed. 

The milk is drawn from an average distance of 45 miles 
around Stockholm, mainly by rail, but to an increasing 
extent by motor truck. The farmers deliver to 50 assembling 
centres. There are also in the four provinces around Stock- 
holm 110 creameries and cheese factories, linked up with 
the Milk Central on a federal basis. Here most of the butter 
is made, and sent into Stockholm to be reworked so as to 
ensure uniformity of quality. Cheese is manufactured, 
wholly at rural factories, to the extent of 25,000 Ibs. a day. 

In the Torsgatan factory the gravity system is utilised, 
the milk being received on the third floor, where provision 
is made for handling 2,600 gallons per hour. Quality and 
purity are tested immediately on receipt, for which purpose 
a splendid laboratory in installed. 

The milk is cleaned, erated to eliminate fodder flavour, 
then passes to the pasteuriser, where it is heated to 145 deg. 
F., and retained thereat for twenty minutes in two holders 
of 1,300 gallons capacity each. Milk too late for distribution 
the same day is stored in cork-lined, insulated copper cisterns, 
of which there are eleven, each capable of holding 800 gallons. 
The milk, after cooling to 37 deg.,is filled, mainly into cans, 
on the ground floor. 

The equipment includes plant for generating all necessary 
power and light, carpenter, wagon, and paint shops, saddlery, 
smithy, and a three-storey stable housing 100 horses. Cold 
storage is provided for 44,000 gallons of milk, 4,400 of cream, 
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and 60 tons of butter. Bottle-washing machines are 
employed, each enabling two women to cleanse 8,000 bottles 
a day. There is also an egg department, and pig-feeding 
is carried on as an outlet for skim milk and other by-products, 
a good deal being returned to the farmer for the same purpose. 
The Milk Central maintains its own regular inspection of 
members’ byres and of the milk at all stages right up to the 
consumer. 

Of the milk received 43 per cent. goes into direct consump- 
tion, 28 per cent. to cheese manufacture, and 29 per cent. to 
butter. Sales of butter for 1924 amounted to 3,750 tons, of 
which only 5 per cent. was exported to Britain and Germany.* 
The cheese manufactured in the same year totalled 4,900 
tons, all home consumed. Foreign markets are being sought 
for both butter and cheese. At the Gothenburg Cheese 
Exhibition of 1923 the Milk Central, with 58 exhibits, 
captured 55 prizes—38 firsts, 13 seconds, and 4 thirds. 

Statistics are unanimous in tribute to the efficiency that 
characterises the undertaking. Waste or leakage works 
out at 2-15 per cent., against an estimated 2-5 per cent. in 
the Report on Agricultural Prices and Distribution, already 
mentioned. 

The quantity of milk handled per employee, excluding 
shop assistants, has increased from 63 gallons in 1916 to 
89 in 1921 and 108 in 1924, due in part to discontinuance 
of bottling and of house-to-house delivery, noted earlier 
which, however, is offset by the introduction of a legal eight- 
hour day in this period. 

The average number of cows per member, which in 1916 
was 22, had in 1925 diminished to 12-6, indicating a rapid 
adhesion of smaller holders, since there have been very few 
withdrawals or expulsions for infringement of the rule which 
requires members to remit their whole milk output, beyond 
domestic requirements, to the society. The accession of 
new members, increasing the membership from 1,996 in 

* Recent insistence by the Swedish Government that all butter exported shall attain 


a certain definite standard, and in evidence thereof shall bear the Government brand, 
has much assisted Sweden's export of butter and the Milk Central.—Translator. 
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1916 to 6,800 in 1925, shows thus an average of 8-9 cows 
per recruit [membership, 1926, 7,338]. The milk per registered 
cow increased, nevertheless, from 380 gallons in 1916, to 
494 in 1924, 

Government is by means of a management committee 
of 21, with local representation, from which an executive 
is elected of six to act along with the managing director, 
these six to reside preferably near Stockholm. The executive 
meets at least once a month, the management committee 
three or four times a year. Half the latter retire every year, 
and are eligible for re-election; the executive is elected 
for two years ata time. Three auditors are elected annually. 
Each member has one vote per cow, but no individual member 
may have more than 200 votes, and no local society more 
than 500. Voting by proxy is permitted, limited to 500 in 
any one block. Supplies are derived almost entirely from 
members—some non-member suppliers were taken over 
with the business, but the proportion of non-member milk 
has fallen from 40 per cent. in 1915 to 12 per cent. in 1924, 
which includes all emergency supplies. 

The Milk Central, as hinted, has its critics. One of these 
contributed a scare article on the character of the city’s 
milk supply to a Stockholm Labour daily, of October 
25th last. The genuine scope for any such criticism 
is indicated by a comparison with Glasgow, which shows 
that while Stockholm, with its 400,000 population, examined 
61,499 samples of milk and cream, from which resulted 
four prosecutions, Glasgow, with its 1,000,000 souls, tested 
4,522 samples, from which there accrued 387 prosecutions. 

The management boasts, and so far as can be seen, with 
good reason, that they spare no pains or expense to keep 
in the forefront of dairying progress. The enterprise is but 
one more of the surprising object lessons our followers and 
pupils in Co-operation can teach us to-day; one more of 
the foreign examples from which, if we will, we may learn 
much to our advantage. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Housing and Co-operation. 


ERTAIN of the co-operative societies in Sweden possessing 
house property, in order partly to avoid oppressive taxa- 
tion, form subsidiary companies or co-operatives to control 
-and manage such properties. K.F.S. has thus no less than 12 
of these subsidiaries. Besides these there are, however, 
associations of co-operative character engaged in building 
or providing houses. In a Swedish book written by Axel 
Gjéres for the Socialisation Committee on Consumer Co-opera- 
tion in Sweden, a chapter is included, from the pen of Olov 
Sundstrém, treating of this phase of Swedish Co-operation. 
A summary of that account follows :— 

The co-operative housing association may be dated from 
the ’seventies of last century, when, following the example 
of England and France, a movement was set afoot for the 
purpose of building primarily sound and healthy dwellings 
for the working classes. The foundations on which this 
movement was based scarcely, however, answered to modern 
co-operative standards. Generally the undertaking was in 
the form of a joint-stock company with philanthropic influence 
very prominent. Many accounts have been given of these 
efforts, which may here be reproduced in summary from 
V. von Wright in his description of certain labour enterprises 
in Sweden and Norway, printed in Finland, 1886. 

The author distinguishes the ventures into three groups, 
according to whether they transfer to the shareholder full 
ownership rights or simply tenant right, viz. :— 

(a) Those which let to each applicant house accommo- 
dation for his own needs only, at reasonable 
rental ; 

(0) Those which in consideration of a somewhat higher 
rent, paid for a term of years, give ultimate 
full possession to the tenant ; 
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(c) Those which finally dispose by sale of every dwelling, 
as it is built, to the shareholders, either in order 
of their registration or as decided by lot. 

Several examples are given in illustration. Gothenburg 
Workmen’s Dwellings Company was formed in 1873 to 
erect houses in or about the city to assist workers of approved 
character to acquire homes of their own and so become 
independent of the landlord. No return to the shareholders 
was contemplated beyond interest at 5 per cent. On being 
assigned a house by the company the tenant had to pay 
a deposit of 400 kr., and an agreed monthly sum for 20 years, 
at the end of which time, there being no arrears, the house 
became the tenant’s. The transaction could be expedited 
by larger payments, and if the tenart rued his bargain he — 
could retract and his deposit was returned to him with any 
excess paid by him over and above a fair rental. 

Sirius Housing Company, Stockholm, started in the 
‘eighties with a membership limited to 37 and a share 
capital of 100,000 kr.; 32 per cent. of the share 
amount allotted was to be paid on allotment, and 
a further 8 per cent. in each of the following five years, 
the remaining 28 per cent. to be called only in case of 
need. The share was issued once the 72 per cent. was 
paid. The shareholder then acquired a claim on the whole 
assets of the company in proportion to his shareholding, 
and a continuing right to occupancy of a domicile in the 
company’s property, subject only to payment of an annual 
rent. The company was managed by an executive elected 
in general meeting. 

In another Gothenburg Housing Society membership was 
open to well-behaved men and women of any age. Entrance 
cost 2 kr., and a subscription of 25 ére weekly or 13 kr. 
annually was payable for 10 years. A member could hold 
any number of shares. The capital subscribed, supplemented 
if necessary by loans, was used for the erection of 
dwellings. Sosoon as any tenement was finished the members 
drew lots, no one being allowed more than 10 chances, to 
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decide who should occupy, subject to a stipulation that any 
accommodation not personally required was to be offered 
first to members. No member could lease more than one 
of the society’s tenements, which remained the society’s , 
with full right of disposal until the full agreed purchase 
moneys had been paid and legal conveyance made of the 
property. Complete ownership was not allowed until after 
five years at least; on the other hand conveyance might 
_be made against half payment, the remaining half being 
met by a mortgage to be paid off in annual instalments. 

Stockholm Old Workmen’s Dwelling Society, on a weekly 
subscription of only 50 6re had, since 1879 up to 1886, 
built to the value of 400,000 kr. The second Gothenburg 
Society mentioned had in 1884 a membership of 1,324, and 
had then erected houses to the value of 358,500 kr. These 
consisted of two kinds, two rooms, kitchen, and lobby, 
let at 25 kr. a month, and with one room less, let at 
15 kr. 

So far the author cited. Other housing societies begun 
1870-1880 were designed merely to help their members to 
secure accommodation with ownership rights in property 
already built, and developed largely along ordinary business 
lines. Later the Movement seems to have languished until 
the early years of this century, and to have received no 
special impetus until the housing shortage of the war period. 

Little can be traced before 1912 when Framtiden (The 
Future) Housing Society was started in Stockholm. This 
is organised on strictly co-operative lines and lets only, 
does not sell. By 1916 it had built two properties at Enskede, 
one of 48 houses, the other of 46. Both in external appear- 
ance and in internal planning these are among the best 
workmen’s dwellings so far erected in Sweden. The average 
rent of one room and kitchen in the older scheme is 246 kr., 
in the later 295. The properties were mortgaged with 
Stockholm Municipal Land Titles Bank and with private 
lenders ; the society enjoyed no official support. The financial 
results were quite satisfactory despite the high rate of 
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interest payable on the mortgages. Subsequently, however, 
the city moderated the conditions of its loan. 

But obviously a housing society movement for the 
provision of smaller dwellings in any number, especially 
when costs run high, must be able to rely upon State or 
local authority support. The civic authorities of Stockholm 
began about this time to show appreciation of the significance 
of the housing society movement. The Finance Committee, 
disapproving building by the municipality of accommodation 
for large families, expressed the opinion that the town, 
if possible, ought to choose other means than municipal 
house-building to facilitate the supply of small dwellings, 
emphasising the alternative of giving substantial encourage- 
ment in the form of cheap sites or loans, or by taking shares 
in companies and societies formed for that purpose. Follow- 
ing up this advice, at a meeting arranged by the Central 
Union for Social Work in 1914 a committee was appointed 
to prepare Model Rules for co-operative housing societies, 
and schemes of finance for their operations. Rules were 
drawn up on the lines of those of K.F. for consumer 
co-operatives modified in accordance with certain German 
and British precedents, and with the rules of Framtiden’s 
Housing Society. The objects are defined as “ principally 
to procure for the members cheap and modern housing, 
and to this end to build, buy, sell, and let houses and other 
necessary premises.’’ Shares were to be 50 kr. each, and 
every member was to take out at least four. Any member not 
in possession of one fully paid share was debarred from taking 
part in deliberations and decisions in society meetings, 
and to be eligible as a tenant for one of the society’s dwellings 
a member must have two fully paid shares per fireplace, 
and must have further undertaken to take out an additional 
like number. Thus to obtain a room and kitchen house 
200 kr. has to be paid up in shares and another 200 kr. 
guaranteed. In this way the society’s own capital would 
furnish 10 per cent. of the building cost, estimated at 2,000 
kr. per fireplace. On withdrawal from the society the member 
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was entitled to receive his contributed share capital, but 
such repayments were to be limited to 5 per cent. annually 
of the total share capital. 

This capital is thus fairly well retained. Detailed 
regulations govern depreciation and sale, intended to reserve 
any accruing surplus for common purposes of general benefit. 
Interest on share capital is limited to 4 per cent. The rules 
contain one important innovation in organisation : Additional 
to the executive the annual members’ meeting appoints a 
Trustee or Management council for supervision of the 
executive management and for consultation with the 
executive in more important questions. 

The Model Rules and financial schemes evolved were 
submitted to the municipal finance committee in December, 
1915, with proposals for certain support from the city with 
a view to immediate building on several of the city sites. 
In the following May these suggestions were approved by the 
Council subject to a number of minor alterations, and, as a 
result, the Stockholm Co-operative Housing Society Ltd. was 
formed in June, mainly of workers from three large manu- 
facturing establishments in the city. Despite the unpropitious 
times for building, the society began at once upon an extensive 
scheme, and has since developed into one of the foremost 
housing societies in the country. 

The shortage of housing and. the abnormal letting con- 
ditions due to wartime difficulties brought into existence 
a large number of housing societies, both in Stockholm and 
in other towns. Broadly these may be divided into two 
groups, one building new accommodation to serve the housing 
needs of their members, the other buying for a restricted 
membership houses already built. The latter, of course, 
contributed nothing to the solution of the housing problem. 
The incentive to their formation was simply on the one hand 
the desire of house owners to realise in a good market before 
rents went down again, and on the other the desire of the 
tenants to sit still in the dwellings they occupied even after 
the Rent Restriction Acts had expired and the landlord 
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was free once more to demand what rent he pleased, and also 
to ensure themselves either reasonable rents should there 
be further general increase, or a chance of a desirable abode 
should the demand diminish. 

The other kind of housing society was of much more 
value as an aid to at least the amelioration of the housing 
trouble at its critical period. Of new houses built during 
1916-1919, over 18 per cent. were erected by co-operative 
housing societies of one kind and another. Of a total number 
of economic associations registered under the very catholic 
provisions of the Act that corresponds to the British 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts amounting to 13,560 
from the commencement of the Act in 1897 until 1924 inclu- 
sive, no less than 4,274 were for housing and building purposes. 
Naturally therefore they included a very varied assortment. 
After 1919 the proportion provided by housing associations 
fell off on account of the 1920 State subsidy, devised to 
encourage specially builders of houses for their own occu- 
pation. Gradually, however, the fact forced recognition 
that this was of little service to the poorer classes of the 
community, and by 1923 the percentage again showed signs 
of recovery. 

In the eight years of its operations Stockholm Co-operative 
Housing Society has become the most notable of the capital’s 
house-building= undertakings, developing into a real model 
co-operative housing society. Its characteristic and dis- 
tinguishing feature is its universality in that membership 
is open to every citizen of good repute who will work for the 
realisation of its objects, to build new homes for all its members 
desirous of such. So far as the difficult conditions of recent 
years have permitted this object has been attained. The 
first scheme was begun in August, 1916, and was ready for 
occupancy by the following April. Since then extensive 
properties have been built in various quarters of the city. 

The society has been at great pains to give its buildings 
attractive and tasteful exteriors, yet neither ornate nor 
costly, and to make the interiors light, spacious, and com- 
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fortable, and the big Norrmalm scheme especially has grown 
into a harmonious and beautiful suburb. The society has 
a membership of 850, and has erected in all 511 dwellings 
with a total of 1,122 rooms, including several shops. Two 
blocks have been constructed, and extensive operations 
are contemplated in the south of the city. Building costs 
have varied from £140 per room in the first scheme to 
£480 in the most expensive period, and at present run 
about £250 (1924). Rents, which have to be equalised to 
some extent, vary in accordance between £16 13s. per room 
per year in the oldest block and £28 in the dearest, and are 
likely to average about £20 in the latest. 

Members occupy the society’s houses on short lease, so 
that a certain mobility is assured to the tenant and oppor- 
tunity is provided for dealing with any who may become 
fractious or disorderly, and so a nuisance to their neighbours. 
Members contribute capital in the form of shares, which 
after a period fixed by rule may be withdrawn. To entitle 
a member to consideration as a tenant share capital equal 
to 5 per cent. of the building cost of the house required is 
stipulated, with an obligation in a similar amount which 
of course is liable to be called. Members are thus responsible 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of the working capital. To 
ensure due care of the dwellings the tenant is held answerable 
for internal condition and repairs. The lively activities of 
the society have been greatly assisted by grants and loans 
from the State and by cheap sites and financial guarantees 
from the municipality. In virtue thereof, as generally 
where such assistance is granted, the City Council is repre- 
sented on the society’s executive and on its Trustee Council, 
and takes part in the audit of the society’s accounts. To 
societies of co-operative character in towns outside Stockholm 
the State in 1920 advanced £78,000 in loans for housing 
purposes, and gave £21,500 in subsidy, the latter amounting 
to about one-third of the cost. 

Another successful Stockholm housing society is the 
young Tenants’ Savings and Housing Society. Cordial 
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relations seem to obtain with K.F.S., in whose annual report 
for 1927 mention is made of the fact that arrangements have 
been effected with this society for the erection of suites of 
shops in their two most recent schemes. In its first two 
years this society erected 217 houses, and at the beginning 
of 1925 had 139 in hand, and purposed building five more 
blocks and a large number of double and single houses in the 
course of the year. The rent of one of these, self-contained, 
three-room and kitchen, is estimated at £68, with a share 
contribution of £100. The 1924 tenement houses have all 
central heating, hot and cold water, and shower bath, and 
cost per year from £33 for single apartment houses, to £67 
for two rooms. Depreciation is included in such wise that 
after 20 to 30 years the rents will be reduced. The usual 
10 per cent. of the estimated cost is required of the member 
who would secure a house. The spurt in building activity 
in 1925 is general, and is attributable to provision by the 
State of a fund of £278,000, from which co-operative societies 
may draw secondary building loans up to 90 per cent. of the 
value of the property built, and in certain circumstances a 
further 5 per cent. to make up deficiency in members’ 
contributions. 

In other towns housing activity has assumed other 
co-operative forms. One of the Gothenburg societies, for 
instance, confined its efforts to securing sites and loans for 
its members, whom it grouped into minor associations for 
each site to continue with building and management. 
Malmé Town Council undertakes building schemes and then 
disposes of the properties to societies of prospective tenants, 
which it takes the initiative in forming. Upkeep, repairs, 
and management are found to cost less to such a 
society than to a public body. A similar plan is followed in 
Landskrona, whose population increased considerably during 
the war. Ina variety of ways Co-operation and co-operative 
principles have been successfully enlisted in the solution 
of the housing problem, and especially in effective use of 
State assistance towards that solution. 
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Appendix A. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION AND WHOLESALE 
(K.F.) :-— 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AS AT 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1926. 


LIABILITIES, 
£ 
ALE MCSA NILA Lets Myeloitecescareecee aie e ccs sid cis iece a sie at sthncs Saleen 362,000 
UCLA S SMES AT mets go acleis Sie cela le wie sl Ueere Scare alee ee erened 1,538,000 
PROMO SI eA CCOUIM Es ciralavera siersc/d.e slots -u 6 2 tie orale eigrevtioversre sein ees 130,000 
CADE AA CCOUMG s ters'y cia-s gcrs es wists a sees, $.prevealetl Gieih 8 avis 460,000 
PTOCUCHON, GUATANTEE FUNG cc cis se cots eloucewe stewie sjecsic 207,000 
PricIst ela We ETC, cancrsccc, eave ocele cqane eaperoveuiciaact oiuverw cre eiateie : 120,000 
MRESCE VOM EY UNG 4 saa) cnoletar ei oiePe rat ess, a¥ Gnas sr ene%ara a oehard.elee tie waters 200,000 
ROSE EVECELOR EL AXES cro ial weicusialn: ssa a lavelot one’ iN Gite eoereaietela aos 11,000 
MCT BCACOUS saeireters oraiera lol Las sors Gaiy) cosy aiie'e/ koe tu Aatieceod we ene starea vie 249,000 
IS POs lee Da lANOC eae siattciAls sale’ «oles einisicle's oie s/eialels! ce pisle 91,000 
£3,368,000 
ASSETS, 
IPLAC eSEOCKS a airs. lee 0.6 oro ai ctesal Scale aise oe © seis 0) 610s sel ele pia'e 460,000 
Dearest Che aT CNS Oi, a1. laine) eicin ia)einvels e¥sie! oiwicle (c\eleie s euslelsie oe 188,000 
Pixed miVve manda TOMMP StOCK™ Jevieicls co viecies seisiers «sei aes 
INVESTMENTS— 
St OMIA CITC S MACL Ce iauie ciccovar aiaieieitiedecaieuss akexs aiiet sue ie ele) phe 574,000 
SPCULEH MOAT Samer totat war Sie larere are @ euslersie ane eisieut’ biel eee tore 547,000 
MOTE SAGES ie resorts tala siajacaisietelelle sie sininje)s.s)ein¥iei/r a'a¢14o8 140,000 
Advance on other Securities) <i6<6 oc... cciewesccvcw ne 36,000 
In Subsidiary Undertakings ........cses+eeevees 1,116,000 
Debts, less, prepaid 2. ccc. ce cer wwe reese senecveoowere 135,000 
(CAA OREO NEIDIO SOIR zee ein IE BIC O per acta Inpro 12,000 
iBEG = BAS sie PEO o CLR OTR ROE ORS OCC 160,000 
£3,368,000 


* Fixed, Live, and Rolling Stock, which appears in K.F, Balance Sheet at the 
nominal figure of one krona—little more than one shilling—cannot be givena value 
in a large-scale approximation such as this. Of course this item does not in this 
statemeat apply to any of the subsidiaries, some of which have considerable amounts 
shown under this head. 
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K.F.’s subsidiary undertakings, disassociated to avoid heavy 

cumulative taxation, and separately accounted, consist of the following : 

Three Crowns Mill, Stockholm ; 

Three Lions Mill, Gothenburg ; 

Margarine Factory, Norrképing ; 

Boot and Shoe Factory, Orebro ; 

Rubber Factory, Gislaved ; 

The Co-operative College ; 

Two Insurance Societies, and a number of House Property 


Societies. 
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Appendix B. 


STOCKHOLM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY (KvS.) 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AS AT 
DECEMBER 31st, 1926, 


LIABILITIES. 
ef 
Sees (Cay eet oie Setar oOo ee an > Oon th ATOR or amet Dens 94,900 
SHIVERS, TSENINS Btw Han eGon Bo OD ERE MOOD den One Ome oe 91,730 
[Ce Seta chm EIA ll ope a are Ap oco" A avpize'o) aieaes GR agelenete utsroup aie Sie Le 58,600 
Hund against shares in other SOCIEtieS «<6. 6 oa oe «sie» «s/s = 16,400 
Oynpiidye Hares € eyo « Caesar aks We eee ae ake em ein d mica acts k 27,300 
Due to House Property Subsidiary Societies .............. 10,700 
I UiIMe em CLISPOSA LCT ot, tes svoteta ade eaters tel si alls ratsliniel sie oleae cvesarieaete 62,900 
£362,530 
ASSETS. 
i 
MEP AGOROUOC KS i crerrie ateraies ie) ofaleie Grew cidvecinys, aseharel one wy siah were o Oe a 51,000 
Land and Buildings used for Business Purposes ........... 20,000 
nixed, eivemande tolling STOCK... velciei sctesicilasies st eici2 : 
INVESTMENTS— 
Share Capital in House Property Subsidiaries ....... 110,000 
Motesa tes advanNCediO1saIie 1 etusiesies s\esste ertrenarate et 90,100 
SHarest ill OCMer SOCIELICS  a.c1ese 4, otis) ober 01018 toile ne teller haayerarene 16,400 
MEE TOCUMCEION. PUNE sf cuccceieletc a elvieror a wiejeiere staveal sere 11,400 
AGC tiStria by DUT ners occ fete ates wee a a tee aes one ote 7,700 
pers WaT VeStMen tS irene cis nrc fares aretusteusie see ecole tele acne.) oleate 12,100 
Webts (Wholesale Transactions); 7.2.21. ones es 0 wee cir 3,100 
MEAS ee ete otter ot ohnie cite atehevshstel oir eet gn a aes shelsa Rise shalarslateceisraters 4,730 
Sn me et cteticfal aie Ge cera er arya’ eens ere tacos wekeLel eG yeahs eOeliecacaferiel 36,000 
£362,530 


Dwelling house property, of which the society owns 13 blocks, 
purchased generally in order to acquire shop premises in tenement 
buildings, none other being available, is transferred, for fiscal reasons, 
to separate and distinct societies subsidiary to K.F\S. 

* Fixed, Live, and Rolling Stock, as already mentioned, has been written down 


to a nominal value of one krona. The approximate nature of the conversions here 
make it impossible to include any sum so small. 
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Appendix C. 
K.F’s. MODEL RULES FOR SOCIETIES AFFILIATING. 


The Model Rules devised by K.F. for retail societies and approved 
by congress as a condition of admission to membership of K.F. In 
essentials, if not in letter, the rules of societies seeking entry into K.F, 
must conform hereto, to the satisfaction of K.F.’s Executive. 


Me 
NAME AND OBJECTS. 


The Society, which consists of a co-operative association of 
consumers in X and district, shall have for its object the promotion 
of.economy among its members by co-operating with K.F. to procure 
for sale to the members for cash at prices locally current sound and 
pure provisions, and other articles of domestic consumption. 

For this purpose the Society shall accumulate a common working 
capital. 


I. 

The name of the Society shall be the A.B.C. Ltd. 
EG 

The office of the Society shall be situate at...:....eceeeseee : 
IV. 


SHARE CAPITAL AND MEMBERSHIP. 


The shares of the Society shall be of the value of ten kronor each. 
Every member shall hold at least ten shares. 

Surplus due to any member who has not five fully paid shares 
shall be transferred to the share account of that member. Half of 
the surplus due shall be credited in this way to the account of a member 
who possesses five fully paid shares. Members who have ten fully 
paid shares are entitled to receive their whole surplus in cash. 


V. 


No maximum limit shall be placed on the membership, which 
shall be open to every man and woman resident within the Society’s 
trading area who is willing honestly to promote the objects of the 
Society, without regard to opinions, occupations, or social standing. 
Institutions and associations prepared to promote the objects of the 
Society may also be admitted to membership. 


VI. 


Application for admission to membership shall be made in writing 
to the executive. If admission be granted the applicant shall at once 
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pay in five kronor towards the qualifying share holding. Within 
one year of admission a further ten kronor of share capital shall be 
paid in, otherwise the sums already paid may be regarded as forfeited 
and transferred to the Reserve Fund. 

No member who has not at least fifteen kronor of share capital 
standing to his credit shall be entitled to take part in the deliberations — 
and decisions on the Society’s business. 


VII. 


Each member shall receive a Member’s Book in which shall be 
entered a record of share contributions, the total purchases for every 
year, and the amount of surplus due thereon. 


VIII. 


Any member may withdraw from membership on giving notice 
to the Executive of his intention, in writing and duly witnessed. 
Withdrawal may take place only at the time for closing the accounts, 
The notice of withdrawal shall be in the hands of the Executive at 
least two months before withdrawal. The retiring member or his 
successor by purchase or inheritance is entitled, in accordance with 
par. 15 of the Act governing co-operative societies of this character, 
to be refunded his total paid-up shares six months after withdrawal, 
t.e., the closing of accounts or the end of the financial year, so far as 
is possible without detriment to the equal right of other members, and 
without disturbing funded moneys. 

Unless the Executive shall find special reason to waive the 
restriction, no more than 5 per cent. of the Society’s share capital 
shall be so refunded in any one financial year. 


IX. 
GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MEMBER. 


The member must acquaint himself with the law relating to the 
Society, and with these rules, and with the resolutions passed in due 
and legal form by the Society’s General Meeting, and to the best of 
his power must further the development of the Society, and work for 
solidarity and true harmony in the membership. 

Any member guilty of conduct prejudicial to the aims or interests 
of the Society, may on a resolution from the executive, be expelled 
from the Society by the General Meeting. 

Any member who for ten consecutive years has failed to return 
his cash receipts for purchases made, or has not reported in some 
other manner, may likewise be deprived of membership by the General 
Meeting on the motion of the Executive. Any balance to the credit 
of a member excluded on these grounds shall be transferred to the 
Reserve Fund. 


s8 
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x. 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS. 


Any surplus arising from the operations of the Society shall be 
allocated in the following manner :-— 

Surplus less in amount than 5 per cent. of the Society’s fully paid 
share capital shall be transferred in its entirety to the Reserve Fund. 

When the surplus exceeds 5 per cent. of such capital, interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum shall be paid thereon. Any sum 
then remaining shall be apportioned so that 15 per cent. thereof is 
placed to the credit of the Reserve Fund, the balance being refunded 
to the members in proportion to the purchases (in the accounting 
year) of each as verified by means of the cash receipts returned, or 
in some other manner. Such refund shall, however, be governed by 
the following considerations :— 

Should the balance remaining after the allocation to the Reserve 
Fund directed above amount to less than 1 per cent. on the total 
sales of the Society, such balance shall also be added to the Reserve 
Fund. Should such residue amount to 1 per cent., but not to 2 per 
cent., 1 per cent. shall be refunded to the members, and the excess 
thereafter added to the Reserve Fund, the Building Fund, the Dividend 
Equalisation Fund, or other fund, or divided amongst such funds, or 
devoted to educational activities, as the General Meeting shall direct. 

When the balance amounts to 2 per cent., but not to 3 per cent., 
2 per cent. shall be refunded to the members, and the remainder 
allocated in the manner just described, and so forth. 

The Executive may, on displaying notice to that effect in the 
shops of the Society, except the purchase of certain goods from right 
to refund. 

Where the Society has a separate Dividend Equalisation Fund, 
a sum may be taken therefrom for refund on goods purchased, to 
increase a fractional to an integral percentage, such sum not to exceed 
one-fourth of the total of the fund in any one year. In no other 
circumstances may the funds of the Society be depleted by distribution 
to the members. 

Within a fixed time after the close of the financial year (or account- 
ing year), to be determined by the Executive and advertised in the 
shops of the Society, the purchaser must submit verification of his 
purchases. Should he neglect so to do he runs the risk of losing his 
right to refund. Notice of the closing date for such application shall 
be exhibited for at least six weeks and shall mention specifically this 
risk, 

XI. 
SALE TO NON-MEMBERS, 


The General Meeting of a Society may authorise sale to other 
than members. Purchasing non-members, on delivering their cash 
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receipts for purchases in the manner prescribed for members, shall 
be credited with refund at the same rate as members. Should 
membership of the Society be subsequently granted to such a purchaser 
his credit balance will be treated as directed in paragraph 2 of Rule IV. 
If the purchaser has made no application for membership by the end 
of the year following that in which he was so credited, the whole 
credit balance shall be transferred to the Reserve Fund. Any purchaser 
whose application for admission is refused shall be entitled to receive 
in cash the balance standing in his name, and any refund accruing 
to him in future. 
XII. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


The control of the Society shall be vested in :-— 
(1) The general meeting ; 
(2) The Executive; and 
(3) The Auditors. 

To be eligible for election to the Executive a member must hold 
at least 15 kronor of share capital, as prescribed in Rule VI., and, 
if a householder, must during the financial year last ended (when more 
than a full accounting year has passed since the adoption of these 
rules) have purchased from the Society goods to the value of at least 
200 kronor. The same conditions shall govern also the office of auditor 
if the candidate is a member of the Society and resides in the Society’s 
trading area. 

No person employed in the service of the Society may be an 
auditor of the Society, and no employee under the rank of manager 
may be appointed to the Executive. 


Ale 
THE GENERAL MEETING. 


The Society shall each year, not later than during the fifth month 
after the closing of the accounts, hold an Ordinary General Meeting. 
A Special General Meeting shall be convened when the Executive 
or the auditors so decide, and when not less than one-tenth of the 
members of the Society lodge a request in writing therefor with a state- 
ment of the object of the meeting. 
The following business shall be transferred by the Ordinary General 
Meeting :— 
(1) Election of Chairman and scrutineers ; 
(2) Decision as to competency of the summons to the meeting ; 
(3) Executive report ; 
(4) Auditor’s report ; 
(5) Release of Executive from responsibility in respect of 
period reported ; 
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(6) Application of surplus ; 

(7) Remuneration of Executive and auditors ; 

(8) Business referred by the Executive ; 

(9) Election of Executive; 

(10) Election of auditors ; 

(11) Motions by members of which proper notice has been 
given. 

Notice of the meeting shall be published at least 14 days before 
the date fixed therefor by placard in the shops of the Society, and by 
advertisement in the columns of ‘‘ Konsumentbladet.’”” Any other 
communication to the members shall be delivered in the same manner. 


XIV. 
THE EXECUTIVE. 


The Executive shall consist of five members, and shall manage 
the business of the Society in accordance with the law in force, with 
these rules, and with the resolutions passed in due form by the Society. 

The Executive shall be responsible for the business management 
of the Society, for the keeping of satisfactory accounts, and for the 
activities of the Society in general. 

To that end the Executive shall have the right to select the managers 
and other requisite staff and to fix their remuneration. 

The Executive shall in particular exact security from all who 
have charge of goods or cash, and insure all the property of the Society, 
of any kind whatsoever, against loss by fire. 

The duty of the Executive shall be detailed more definitely in 
the working arrangements laid down by the General Meeting of the 
Society. 


XV. 


Members of the Executive shall be elected for a period of two 
years, and shall retire alternately two and three every other year. 
The two first to retire shall be decided by drawing lots. Along with 
the Executive shall be elected two substitutes for one year who shall, 
in the order in which they appear in the result of the election, fill 
interim vacancies in the executive. : 

Members elected to the Executive shall enter upon their duties 
immediately after the Annual General Meeting. 

Each member of the Executive shall be a Swedish subject. No 
member of the Executive may engage in any trade carried on by the 
Society. 

The Executive shall elect its own President. 

So far as possible each member of the Executive shall attend every 
meeting. Three shall constitute a quorum at meetings of the Executive. 
but decisions by a meeting of three must be unanimous to be effective, 
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XVI. 
SIGNATURE FOR THE SOCIETY. 


The Executive shall empower a suitable number to sign on behalf 
of the Society. Where formal signature is necessary, two of these 
shall sign, of whom one must be a member of the Executive. | 


XVII. 
AUDITORS. 


The Ordinary General Meeting shall elect, not necessarily from 
amongst the membership of the Society, two auditors, and therewith 
two substitutes, for examination of the Executive’s management and 
audit of the Society’s accounts. One at least of such auditors shall be 
approved by the Audit Department of Kooperativa Foérbundet. 

The auditors shall audit the accounts as required by law, and 
submit report thereon; ascertain that no decision of the Executive 
conflicts with the law or the rules of the Society, and that the Stocks 
of the Society are not over-valued; and recommend for or against 
release of the Executive from further responsibility for the period 
reported. 

At: least once each month the auditors shall, further, examine 
the books and cash of the Society, check all expenses against proper 
vouchers, and agree the cash in hand with the cash book balance. 

The audit shall be concluded and report thereon submitted before 
the expiry of the fourth month after the end of the accounting year. 

The duties of the auditors shall be further defined in special 
instructions to be issued by the General Meeting. 

The Executive shall be entitled to express their opinion upon 
and along with any observations made by the auditors. Such opinions 
with any explanations deemed necessary shall be submitted in writing, 
and shall be presented with the auditors’ report and observations to the 
General Meeting. 

XVIII. 


CLOSING OF ACCOUNTS AND MANAGEMENT REPORT, 


The accounts and books of the Society shall be closed on the 
seooeHenOnOE day of............ im each year. 

At the closing of accounts the stock of goods on hand shall be 
valued therefor at least 10 per cent. under cost. At least 15 per cent. 
shall be written off from the original cost of fixed, live, and rolling 
stock; depreciation on stone buildings shall be allowed at the rate 
of 1 per cent., and on wood buildings at 2 per cent., in each case on 
the value for which insured. 

The Executive shall each year apply to educational work a sum 
equal to not less than 2} per cent. of the net profit in the preceding 
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year, even should such allocation not have been made, or an allocation 
of smaller amount have been made, from the surplus of the preceding 
year as provided in Rule 10, paragraph 4. 

The accounts shall be in the hands of the auditors not later than 
2} months after the close of the accounting year. 

Not later than 24 months after the books of the Society are closed 
the Executive shall deliver to the auditors a report, signed by each 
member of the Executive, on the management of the affairs of the 
Society in the year last ended. This shall include a profit and loss 
account, and a statement of balances for that year. 


XIX. 
GENERAL. 


Every Member shall be entitled to one vote in the Society. The 
right to vote shall be exercised by the member in person. 

Institutions or associations members of the Society shall be 
entitled to be represented each by one delegate, with voting rights, 
at the General Meetings of the Society. 

The right to take part in discussing and deciding upon the affairs 
of the Society shall be exercised in such manner as the Executive may 
determine. 

XX, 

Any member desiring that certain business shall be included 
in the notice calling an Ordinary General Meeting shall give written 
notice thereof to the Executive not later than the end of the second 
month after the close of the accounting year. 


XXI. 
The Chairman and the scrutineers at a general meeting of the 
Society shall be elected by show of hands. In any other election voting 


shall be by ballot if any member so demand; otherwise by show of 
hands. 


XXII. 
The liability of the Society towards its obligations shall be limited 


to the amount of its assets, including shares undertaken by virtue of 
membership but not yet paid, 


XXITI. 


The Society shall not deal in wines or in malt liquors containing 
more than 2} per cent of alcohol, or in any other intoxicating liquors. 


ARXIV. 


All complaints by members shall be lodged in writing with the 
Executive, who shall inquire into the matters and communicate their 
finding in writing to the member complaining. 
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XXV. 


Alteration of these rules may be made in the manner prescribed 
in the Act relating to Economic Societies, Section 42. Any proposal 
for such alteration shall be submitted to Kooperativa Férbundet for 
examination, and no alteration shall be valid unless approved by 
Kooperativa Forbundet. 


XXVI. 


Besides the circumstances recited in the Act relating to Economic 
Societies, a Society shall seek liquidation when two-thirds of the 
paid-up share capital has been lost, and the loss has not been made 
good within a period of three months after publication in General 
Meeting. 

Should the Society be dissolved the share capital, after activities ° 
have been legally wound up, shall be repaid to the members. 

Funds then existing shall be awarded to purposes of general 
utility, subject to the approval of the Executive of Kooperativa 
Foérbundet. 

Minute books of Executive and General Meetings, with auditors’ 
reports and ledgers, shall be delivered into the custody of Kooperativa 
Foérbundet. 


XXVII. 


Any other question shall be decided in accordance with the Act 
of July 22nd, 1911, relating to Economic Societies. 
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